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Coaching in 
Wellowstone 


[Park a 


The largest private coaching or wagon transportation 
outfit in the world is in Yellowstone Park — eight 
hundred horses and three hundred coaches and surreys. 
The hotels of the Park, situated at the most important 
points, are large and commodious. Three years ago 
when the Christian Endeavorers met in San Francisco, 
ten thousand of them returned via Portland, Oregonand 
the Northern Pacific Railway, and for three weeks 
the Yellowstone Perk Transportation Company 
moved these delighted tourists at the rate of 500 per 
day, from Cinnabar, the terminus of the N. P. R. 
Park branch at the Northern boundary of the Park and 
two hours’ ride from the main line at Livingston. 
Next July a $59.00 round trip rate will be made from 
Chicago to San Francisco for the Epworth League 
meeting, including return via Portland, Oregon and the 
Northern Pacific to Yellowstone Park and the twin 
cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. Tickets via this 
route will also enable you to see Tacoma, Seattle, 
Spokane, Helena and Butte. 

Write Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for an Epworth 
League map folder. 





Wacation... Vv 
‘ i 
an oo meee GCOORADO 


Famous the world over for its Magnificent Mountain 


Scenery and Picturesque Summer Resorts, which are 
located along the line of 


The Denver & Rio Grande R.R. 


Very low tourist rates are in effect via this line to 
all points of interest from May 15 to October 15 of 
each year. We have one tour in particular — “‘ Around 
the Circle” — of 1000 miles for $28.00, which com- 
prises more noted scenery than any similar trip in the 








_world. If you want to know more about Colorado and 


its wonderful attractions, write for illustrated pamphlet, 
sent free on application to 


S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 











IT IS INEXPENSIVE 
ut 


This answers the question which most people must 
ask, when a summer outing at an attractive resort is 
suggested. 

The Colorado Chautauqua, at Boulder, 30 miles from 
Denver, is an “ inexpensive” resort. The May, June 
and July numbers of the Chautauqua Fournal, descrip- 
tive of this pleasure and educational institution, will be 


sent on application. 


ad 
T. E. FISHER, 


G. P. A., Colorado & Southern Railway, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE 


The Colorado Midland Railway 


Operates the following Tourist Sleepers 


Between CHICAGO and LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Via the Burlington Route, Colorado Midland, Rio Grande 
Western and Southern Pacific 


WESTBOUND 
From Chicago each Monday and Tuesday 
From Denver each Wednesday and Thursday 


Between ST. PAUL and SAN FRANCISCO 


Via Chicago, Great Western, C. R. I. & P., Colorado Midland, 
Rio Grande Western and Southern Pacific. 


From St. Paul each Tuesday 
From Colorado Springs each Thursday 


EASTBOUND 


CHICAGO CARS 
From Los Angeles each Monday and Tuesday 
From Salt Lake each Thursday and Friday 


ST. PAUL CAR 


From San Francisco each Monday 
From Salt Lake each Wednesday 


NO CHANGE OF CARS WHATEVER 


Ask the agents of any of the above lines for information, or 
address the Ass’t. Gen’l, Passenger Ag’t. of the Colorado Midland, . 
Denver, Colo. 
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For Nature Stud 


A NEW ERA IN 
“CHART MAKING 



































SUBJECTS. 











Every teacher and every school can 
now secure these indispensable aids at 
a merely nominal price. 





Don’t pay Five Dollars for an 
ancient ‘*‘ woodcut’’ chart when 
you can secure an infinitely better 
one for seven cents. 


A SUPERB LIST 
More than 50 Subjects 


REPRESENTING 


FOOD PLANTS, ANIMALS, INDUSTRIES, Ete. 











COCOA-NUT PALI 


Prepared by competent artists (Beard, 
OTTER ERMINE CHINCHILLA MONKEY | Wilson, Lange, Calmer, Barnes), and 
BAT FIOOSE HONEY-BEE SILK absolutely true to life 
TAPIOCA ARROWROOT SAGO BAMBOO y ° 
CORK => = THE 
ae ETRE testi AVERAGE SIZE 
COTTON a 
FLAX = fg | ts 
INDIA RUBBER ra 44 Tl 18x24 INCHES 


MINK 








(A few 15 x22 inches) 

Printed on fine 
natural tint chart 
paper. These 
charts have re- 
ceived the highest 
commendation 
from teachers, and 
the price has been 
placed at a nominal 
sum so that every 





ICE h 
BRICK MAKING a er can afford 
PRUNES om 











CRAB 
SPONGES 
CORAL . 
TURTLE e pe f f 
OYSTER |Z2aer sane, . 
LOBSTER i 
SEAL nal ace 
ALLIGATOR Wee), oe 
CLASS ee mei at 
WHEAT 
DAIRY 
COAL LUMBERING FISHERIES 
GOLD MAPLE SUGAR GLASS 
SUGAR CANE FIG TREE DATE PALM 
RAISINS CITRON 
ORANGES BANANAS 
PINEAPPLE LEMON 
New Subjects Constantly Added 
NOTE THESE PRICES. 
1 Sample Chart, postpaid, - 15 cents 
2 Charts, postpaid, - - 25 cents 
es - - - 80 cents 


20 Charts, or more, at 7 cents each 


Express charges on lots of 20 or more 
payable by receiver. Address 


BEMIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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“THE BIRDS ARE HERE” 


Stories From Birdland 


Vols. Il. and Il. By ANNIE CHASE 
Large Type Edition, Fully Illus, Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 40c. 
Second and Third Grades 


The large type and many illustrations will be appreciated 
by all primary teachers. As to their literary quality and accu- 
racy, we need only to say that they are by the successful 


aythor of Stories from Animal Land. 
+ 


i 
4 


“50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


Sing a song of seasons, 

Something bright in all; 
Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall. 


—R. L. Stevenson. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


Charmingly Illustrated with Silhouettes, 
Half Tones and Colored Plates 


The little book, ‘‘ Aunt May’s Bird Talks,” is written in a 
style so clear and so attractive that I am sure the little people 
can not fail to be interested in it and be brought to a more care- 
ful observation of birds and their habits, and to love them better 


from the reading of it. 
G. F. SawyYeEr, 
Supt. of Schools, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


Just what you need for Nature Reading in your 
3d and 4th Grades 


CLOTH. PRICE, 50 CENTS 





2 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue; 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








TEACHERS’ BOOKS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 





TIP TOP DIALOCUES 


A collection of Exercises for boys and girls by well-known 
authors. These yy are humorous, but at the same time cleaa 
and fresh. The book is brand new. 25 cents, postpaid. 


NEW FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Motion —— and Action Pieces, for Arbor Day, Christmas, 
Memorial Dav, Closing Day, and all other school occasions — Edited 


by ALICE M. KELLOGG. 113 pages. Price, 25cents. Fully illustrated 
to show positions and movements. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE ARBOR DAY IN 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. For all grades. By ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
Gives the origin of Arbor Day, Hints on the Planting of Trees, 
Special Exercise, Pink Rose Drill, Recita.ions, Songs, and Quota- 
tions. Suggestioas as to the most effective use of each exercise 
help the teacher. 69 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


ARBOR DAY IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 


Contains Recitations in Concert (for very little children); Into the 
Sunbeam’s Keeping (Recitation after the tree is planted); The 
Flowers’ Helpers (Exercise for 10 children); Crocus Bells (an action 
song); and several other exercises. Price, 15 cents. 


INEW ARBOR DAY EXERCISE 


This is a shorter program, complete 
and well adapted to the needs of a rural 
schoo). Price,15cents. A Twenty-four 
rage Pro m for Arbor Day is fur- 
inshed at 10 
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AE Books and Helge inted = thes coining ore vam 
By © OD and wi be et promptly, 
mrp of prae 


LE. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 
Lbeterece! Pebtioners 

61 Rast Ninth Ge. - NEW TOR. 
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> 1. ° 
CENT cent; a copy or $ a doz 
CATALOG SPRINC AND SUMMER 
SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. Consisting 
ASLASSIFIED LIST OF ALE of Exercises, Tableaux, Pantomimes, 
THLLATEET £00 SORE BREED Songs, Recitations and Drills for Easter, 
A Eire LS EACHERS 


Memorial Day, May Day, Fourth of Jul 
and Closing Day. Edited by ALICE M. 
KELLOGG. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents. 





KELLOCC’S RECEPTION DAY SERIES 


A collection of Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Class Exer- 
cises, Memorial Days. 6 volumes. Everything in these books can 
be used. Noscenery required. For general school use it is the best 
collection published and the cheapest. Each contains 160 pages. 20 
cents each. The set of 6 postpaid (nearly 1,000 pages) for only $1.00. 


PRIMARY FANCY DRILLS 


Contains two Drills. No.1. The Fan Fairies—for little girls. No. 2. 
A Drill with Rings—for 24 children, either all girls or an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls. 15 cents. 


WORK CONQUERS 


For closing day or any general entertainment—a very pleasing 
exercise—employs 11 boys and 8 girls. 15 cents. 


A FANCY SCARF DRILL 


For girls—any even number. Mn / — and pretty. The book 
contains music and 30 illu:trations of different positions. 15 cents. 


A NOBLE SPY 


An historical play for boys in6 acts. Easily performed and sure 
to be successful. Good for any school exhibition. Chief characters 
are Gen. Washington, Generals Clinton’ and Heath, Nathan Hale, 
Capt. Wm. Hull, Officers, Citizens, Sol- 
diers, etc. 15 cents. 


BANNER DAYS OF THE 


REPUBLIC. Delightful for a patriotic 
occasion, as Memorial Day or Flag Day, 
or for Closing Exercises. There are in- 
spiring Songs, pretty Costumes and ori- 
ginal speeches. 37 pupils of different 
ages are required. Some of the charac- 
ters are Father Time, The Years, The 
Months, The Days, Spare Minutes. 15 
cents. 


KELLOGGS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
CATALOG 


ee 
DESCAIBSS THE BEST 
PUBLIONED in 





ASK FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUES. The New Century Catalogue 
lists all professional books published. The New Entertainment Catalogue 


is a complete list of books for school exercises. The prices at which we I}| Qrerertas, 


furnish all these will save you money. 


E. L.. KELLOGG & CO., 
P 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Musical Entertain- 
ments, etc. 
ed 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Educational Publishers, 
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Educational Publishing Co. 

Dear Sits: —I am very much pleased with the copy 
of D. R. Augsburg’s “Elementary Drawing Simplified.” 
I like the system and think it makes drawing easy and 
interesting to the child. I find it easier to teach from 
than many of the more complicated systems of drawing. 

Very truly yours, 


H. K. STRICKLER, 
March 6, 1901 Principal, Sparta, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING 
SIMPLIFIED 


Complete, 400 Illustrations, Cloth. Price, 75 Cents 
By D. R. AUGSBURG 





Prof, Augsburg’s book seems to me like a revelation. It is so 
simple, clear and comprehensive, that the book must at once win its 
way into the hearts of teachers, Both in his drawing and in his text, 
Prof. Augsburg shows power to present what he intends to teach, 
From a psychological stand-point, the book is accurate and natural, 
Above all else, it is a self-instructor and thus reaches the practical level 
of every-day life. 

CHAS. C. BOYER, 
Professor of Pedagogy, Kutztown, Pa. 


Primary Manual Training. 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 


By CAROLINE F, CuTLer, Special Instructor to the Primary 
Teachers of Boston. 


sae” Unanimously adopted by the School Committee (f Boston, 
Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 


Sloyd, or Educational Manual Training. 


With Paper, Cardboard, Wood, and Iron. For Primary, Gram- 
mar, and High Schools. By Everetr ScHwartz, Waltham 
Manual Training School. Fully Illustrated, with Working 
Drawings. Price, $1.00. 





SHAT WoORK. 
Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 


To more fully show the application of the type forms to natural 
objects, four sets of cards, each set containing about 50 outline draw- 
ings, have been prepared to carry out this feature. They are 


Set I. Round Forms, 

Set II. Things Like a Box. 

Set III. Things Like a Cylinder. 
Set IV. Things Like a Prism. 
Set V. Cards of Pussy Cats. 


Price, 30 cents each. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK «= °° CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pbotograph Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 
$e 
2. 


3- 


Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains photograph, name a school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and school officers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 


. The cards are tied with silk ‘cord as shown in cut. 
. Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 


embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 


. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 


uarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
uced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
ons each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 
T, EF Te. One dozen or less, gsc. Additional ones, 3c. each. We 
“pay nee ¢ on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
hould be fo or as ma.ny as there age names to be printed 


4 IN ORDERING wr'te your name and address on back of photograph: 


write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 


. OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 


(2) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 

(6 Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
— of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. These are a new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our requ ar line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, —_ 16 pages each, tied at back 
— — cord, printed in colors on fine ‘ shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Lon ow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the poswets of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that as = the title page of Souvenir described above, 
= other the names nye as on second card of Souvenirs. 

These booklets are and inc es in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 


COST. 1s or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c. each. Plain ones, having no spe- 


ra | oateming but oes a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
ots of so or 


FOR" THE CLOSE “OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these Sou- 


venirs and Booklets have no equal. hey have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 


— —— One of each style will be sent to any address on request. 


les at once and judge for rself before ordering 


1 
THE 2 KEYNOTE. of the great success of t Souvenirs lies in their per- 


features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 


ift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 
STAT 


1] tanee ALLY which style yap desire when ordering. 
should accompany all orders. 


REMITTANCE 
ORDER | EARLY and state just when you must have them. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2008, Dansville, XN. Y. 
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NATURE READING 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


































Dana’s Plants and Their Children * 65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . ° ‘ 54 

How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora ‘ 80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life : ‘ . .60 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life ‘ ; ; .60 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature . 5 » 2.28 


Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs . . : 17 
Friends in Feathers and Fur . ° ‘ + +30 
Neighbors with Wingsand Fins . ‘ .40 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers . 40 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs ‘ 54 
Glimpses of the Animate World ; . - 1.00 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. 50 
Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs. Part I. Mammals_ .60 
Animal Memoirs. Part II. Birds é ‘ .60 
Long’s Home Geography . 25 
McGuffey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kin- 


dred . ‘ . we 
Living Creatures of Ww ater, Land, and Air. : 50 
Monteith’s Popular Science Reader . : o «95 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies . ‘ , .40 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies , . » 25 
Treat’s Home Studies in Nature 


Copies sent panaeane | on ne of price 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 












A Tonic and Nerve Food 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoonful of 

* Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in 
half a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts 
new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of 
sick headache and nervous debility.” 
—H. F. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn-z 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 














Vertical or Slant for school pens with stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of Principals, we can specially recommend 
our series of school pens. Samples sent to Principals and Teachers when desired. Business pens in all styles. Orders 


can come through local dealer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





CLAREMONT 


Courses in Pedagogy, Science, Mathematics, Commercial Branches, History, Latin, French, 


Primary Methods, Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture. 
SUMMER 
Full corps of competent instructors. 


INSTITUTE 


July 8 to August 2, 1901. Clarermont, N. H. 


A SEMINARY 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


Forty pupils accommodated. Buildings 
Send Ser povapectan, new; School well established and pros- 





Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN TEN CITIES 


St. Pau, — Cuicaco — CLEVELAND — Kansas Crry — WasHINGTON — Boston — 


perous. Situated on B. & O. R. R., 
eighteen miles from Washington City. 
Highest point between Washington and 
Cumberland. 

Furniture and all equipments go with 
property if desired. 

Easy terms to right parties. 

Prospect of full school for 1901 and 


New Haven — BrookKLyN — BIRMINGHAM — INDIANAPOLIS. 1902. Address 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG, Editor of Primary Epucation. 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading educational centres of 


the country. 
CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. WATERS, M.D., 
Washington Grove, Maryland. 





Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


STUDENT’S CRAYONS 


14 Wax Crayons 21-2 long, 3-16 diam., in round 

wooden box, each crayon paper wrapped, with name 
of color stated. Box protects crayons. Clear, bright 
colors. Packed for sere any assortment ired, 
no extra charge, or furni in bulk. Send for 
crayon leaflet. Samples les mailed, 5 cents. 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO | FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y.. 
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For His Own Sake 


“ Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone.” 


“ What a delightful teacher Miss Bell must be!” 


The speaker was one of a group of teachers who 
had been chatting on the corner, and Miss Bell, the 
new primary teacher, had just left them. She had 
been entertaining them with the sins of some of her 
children. Now, whatever Miss Bell was or was not, 
she was an inimitable story teller. She had not been 
a month in the Werner School when the principal 
declared it was “‘ a rest to see her come into the office; 
she takes things in such a jolly way, you know.” 
The teachers, too, heartily enjoyed her dramatic 
versions of the day’s doings — all save one. 

Little Miss C was the first grade teacher. 
She had given her best efforts for a year to the 
training of these same little folks before they had 
passed on to the next grade. She knew every shad- 
ing of their various temperaments, their every ten- 
dency to go wrong, and every step they had gained 
in the right way. She had come to that school from 
a “ Normal,” full of hopes and methods, and had set 
But instead of the rapt 
worship she meant to secure for them, she found forty 
indifferent, wiggly children needing forty teachers — 
and she was only one. Every hour brought her 
revelations. Were ever forty children in such sore 
need of personal help, and each a different kind of 
help? And the help must come right then and there 
when the danger showed itself. It would never do to 
let it pass by in the vague hope that they would out- 
grow it. Habit was strengthening every day. 

Miss C had a conscience. She had not taught 
long enough to “ take things easy.” She had not yet 
learned that too much earnestness and sensitiveness 
were signs of inexperience and verdancy. She did 
not know that the way to be popular was to fit her 
pupils showily for the next grade and avoid all 
friction. 

One night after the children had gone home, she 
sat alone in the gathering shadows and recalled each 
little occupant of the empty seats before her. One 
was all thumbs and his hand work a failure; another 
was often in tears over her number; another had a 
born gift for telling lies; another was cursed with 
being too pretty and was vain and flippant; another 
was ragged and cross because he was ragged; an- 
other squinted because his eyes were not right; 
another sang like an angel and was always humming; 
another couldn’t sing a note and was dogged because 
he was compelled to; another was only. quiet when 
sucking his thumb; and that group over by the 
window had tempers that ran like prairie fires — and 
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so on and on. Should she let them all go and 
“get along’ with them as smoothly as she could? 
Never. Then and there she recorded a vow, witnessed 
only by the Omnipresent eye, that she would do her 
best for each one for his own sake. No matter if it 
made her work a thousand times harder, no matter if 
parents misunderstood and were unthankful, no matter 
—anything. There was but one way for her to do 
her work —to help each little one battle with the evil 
tendency at the moment it showed itself, and to turn 
the habit-force into the right direction, for the sake of 
the child’s future which she might never see or know. 
She must cast her bread on the waters with no 
thought of finding it again. Teaching must mean 
that to Aer—or nothing. 

Aiter talking with her principal next day and getting 
his polite “ y-e-s,” and after attempting a little confi- 
dence with some of the teachers, who told her she 
“would get over that,” she shut her heart within her- 
self and went on silent and alone. 

It had been a hard year; yet a good year for her 
and a rich one for the children. When she saw the 
little procession file out of her room one June morning 
with their promotion cards held tight, it seemed to her 
that each one carried away something from her own 
life. She had done what she could — for their own 
sakes. 

The next fall saw Miss Bell presiding over the 
same children, and making story-capital of 





every 
peculiar trait, every wrong inclination. It seemed to 
Miss C like baring wound-scars to a_ staring 


crowd. But it was “such arest” to the teachers to 
have a good laugh, and Miss Bell was irresistible. 

There are other big-hearted, deep-natured teachers 
who have, since last September, silently worked with 
the invisible forces that make character, and, perhaps, 
are feeling worn and discouraged as the year is drawing 
to a close. | 

Lift up your heads, ye brave, heroic souls. Ye are 
the earth’s uncrowned queens. Keep your eyes on 
the stars, and refuse to see or hear the thousand dis- 
couragements about you. Work for a little immortal, 
for his own sake, is a Christ-ideal. 





Talks on Art IX 
The Art of Greece 


Sculpture 
Mrs. HENRY C, BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 


(All rights reserved.) 


ALDSTEIN, in his “ Art of Pheidias,” says, “ Art 
W was so complete an expression of Greek religion 
that in studying the development of art we can 
follow the course taken by religion. The grave 
and noble simplicity of the ancient art expires with the de- 
cline of religious faith in the gods and the dissolution of 
national greatness.”” The old, severe style ends in “the 
dramatic and senSa. onal.” “‘sensuousness be- 
comes sensuality,” and the grave passes into “ the grotesque 
and brutal.” “And history with all her volumes vast 
hath but one page.” And that page is quite as legible 
in the story of Greece as in that of Rome. 

As in her architecture so with her sculpture, the elements 
were brought to her from Egypt and from Assyria, at first 
by those ancient “‘ horses of the sea,’”’ the Phoenician ships, 
then later overland through Asia Minor. These élements 
she took, studied, then transformed and transfigured into 
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such shapes of beauty as, so far as sculpture in the round is 
concerned, the world is not likely ever to see again. 

Sculpture began, as all art must begin, with the artisan 
and craftsman, with spinning, weaving, embroidery, pottery, 
carpentry, masonry, working in gold, silver, copper and 
brass, all of which were practiced by the Greeks in the 
Homeric age. 

The earliest schools of sculpture, however, arose in the 
seventh century B. C.,in the islands of the A‘gean Sea, near 
the coast of Asia Minor. In Chios they first taught the 
art of soldering metals and cutting marble. In Samos the 
art of casting in bronze was invented. In Crete, where 
of old Dedalus, “cunning craftsman” and father of all such 
as were skilful users of tools, had made such wonderful things 
for Minos and “fair-haired Ariadne,” and had been trained up 
a wonderful school of workmen who added ebony and ivory 
to the ordinary and usual carving in wood and taught the 
art of hammering in brass, whence about 580 B. C. 
Dipcenus and Skyllis, Cretans who had learned their craft in 
the old Deedalian school, sailed away over seas to Greece to 
set up a school in Sicyon in Laconia, where two pupils of 
theirs, Hegylos and Theeocles of Sparta, developed technique 
still further by overlaying the wooden core in part at least 
with ivory and gold. 

And thus between the years 580-500 B. C. sculpture had 
passed through all the various stages of the embryonic period 
and had arrived at the point where it could say, “I think, 
therefore I am.” During this period the mere rude symbol 
of the god, a two-headed ax, a shapeless beam, a pillar, a log, 
had expanded by degrees from the xoanon, a clumsy wooden 
image often covered with paste, with painted face and form 
bedecked with “ rich Sidonian robes,” the Hermes, a head 
surmounting a tree-trunk or a post and dedicated to the 
sacrel task of guarding boundaries, and the sphyreltaion, a 
wooden image overlaid with riveted plates of brass, into the 
fully developed figure in chryselephantine, bronze or marble, 
and from sculpture in relief to sculpture in the round, so 
that by the year 500 B. C. already 

2 “ deified the quarry shone, 
And all Olympus stood in stone.” 
And not the Olympians themselves alone but the deified 
victors of the sacred Olympian games as well, to whom 
statues had been decreed, as to a god, since 544 B. C. 

It would be impossible to over-rate the influence of these 
sacred games upon the progress of Greek sculpture, for since 
the time when Acanthus the Lacedemonian had “ stripped 
for the running,” and nudity had become the rule, sculptors 
had dropped the old hieratic and conventional manner even 
in the statues of their gods, and frosm henceforth had taken 
nature for their only guide, and from the vigorous and 
splendid forms of the beautiful athletes struggling together 
in the palestra studied to learn the technique of their art, 
anatomy, statics and rhythm. 

For religion was not here, as in Egypt, a restraining and 
petrifying influence, imposing inflexible, unchangeable laws 
and rules upon the artist; but, on the contrary, the Greek 
was absolutely free to follow the lead of his own genius and 
to study and interpret all the different appearances of nature 
with no other limitations than his own; while all Greece 
held with him that the more perfect and beautiful the form 
of the god revealed in his work, the more the work was 
pleasing to the eye of the god thus revealed. 

To the palestra, then, the sculptor went for his models, 
and his heart swelled within him with the swell of the 
muscles, and as his eye caught the lines of the supple, flex- 
ible forms in their play, his breath caught, too, while he 
strove to make both them and himself immortal in marble or 
bronze. 

For with the Greek beauty was a religion, and art, which 
is its exponent, as much a need of his daily life as 


eating or drinking or sleeping. He did not wear it loose 
from himself like a garment; it was the very life-blood of 
his being. He did not detach it from the useful nor regard 
it as a luxury possible only to the rich; it was not the prop- 
erty of the few, but the patrimony of the many, not a thing 
to be created by a special act of legislature or a board of 
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public works; it was in the air and had for its end not 
pleasure only but worship ; facts we, who are “so far out of 
that good minute,” are not even able so much as to com- 
prehend. 

And this tentative, experimental, growing and expanding 
time in the arts found its counterpart in the political life of 
the nation which all this time had been emerging out of 
tyrannies into republics, from the fast-bound to the free, like 
the legs and arms of their statues. Everywhere the whole 
Greek world was alive, alert and alight, seeking best ways of 
giving outward and beautiful expression to the joyous new 
life fermenting within. 

It is noticeable that the first great dramatic group that we 
have in the round is the group of the two tyrannicides, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which belongs to the close of 
this period. 

And here let me say that these portrait statues of heroes 
were never an accurate reproduction of individual peculiari 
ties. The likeness is, on the contrary, so idealized and gen- 
eralized that in the productions of the earliest ages, at least, 
it is impossible to distinguish between the figures of gods 
and athletes, for these last were raised by popular acclaim to 
the position of demigods, to be treated therefore not as 
individuals but types, for 


* Da die G6tter menschlicher noch waren, 
Waren Menschen gottlicher,” 


Then came the Persian Wars, and in the long and painful 
struggle for freedom was brought into action all that was 
noblest and best of that chosen race in that chosen land ; 
so that in the years between 500-460 B. C. Art and Greece 
“arrived” together, each conscious of itself, sure cf itself, 
and with a full knowledge of its own powers. [The only 
thing that neither knew was its own weakness. } 

Now, up to the time of the Persian Wars the only flourish- 
ing school of sculpture had been the Laconian, and its chief 
characteristics were, naturally, a love of realism— as that 
word was understood by the Greeks — a vigorous execution 
of firmly knit and, for the most part, masculine forms, a 
sternness in conception, a reticence as to details, and a 
beauty which was of an almost austere kind, with from 
first to last a preference for the use of bronze instead of 
marble. 

But after the Persian Wars the school, which, like religion, 
has always followed on the heels of political power, trans 
ferred itself to Athens, and from that time on the Attic school, 
under the genius of Ictinus and Phidias and the patronage 
of Pericles, made Athens 


‘« First in the race that led to glory’s goal ”— 


« diviner yet,” as they crowned with columns and peopled 
with statues the brow of that hill which was “ earliest throne 
and latest oracle’ of Art and Liberty alike. 

The Attic school was Ionian in its origin and its produc- 
tions from first to last were marked by an airy lightness, an 
elegant slenderness and a delicate, dreamy idealization of its 
figures, qualities which were as naturally expressed in marble 
as were those of the Laconians in bronze. 

In the early part of the fifth century B. C. the fine under- 
standing and portrayal of perfect physical form had reached 
its acme in the works of Pythagoras, Myron and Calamis. 

Then, when all was now prepared, Phidias came and over 
the already well-understood and well-wrought real poured 
out an ampler ether, a diviner air, a more pellucid light, and 
lo! before the eyes of men there stood revealed gods worthy 
of the world’s great matin prime. 

Altogether it was a wonderful time, a golden time. To 
the lyric poets of the earlier age had now succeeded Atschy- 
lus ‘the thundrous,” Sophocles “the royal,” the “ honey- 
throated” Pindar, and Euripides, “with his droppings of warm 
tears.” Pericles ruled over Athens and Phidias and Ictinus 
over the Acropolis, while those lovers of wisdom, Plato and 
Aristotle, were laying the foundations for the thought of all 
future time. 

Unhappily we have in sculpture but a few mutilated frag- 
ments of that great age, but when a thing is really great it is 
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great to its smallest fragments. As from the “ No Athenian 
ever wore mourning through me ”’ of Pericles, and the “ But 
the gods see them ”’ of Phidias, we can reconstruct the char- 
acter of the two men, even so from the ruins of the Parthe- 
non, the frieze and seated figures in the British Museum, we 
can reconstruct the whole art of the period. 

The world still stands in solemn awe before those two 


mighty groups, especially the one miscalled “the Fates,’’ 
struck into silence by 


“The deep division of prodigious breasts 
The solemn slope of mighty limbs asleep,” 


whom Stevenson in his “ Letters’’ thus apostrophizes: ‘* My 
quiet, great-kneed, deep-breasted, well-draped ladies of 
necessity, I give my heart to you.” As for the recumbent 
“‘ Theseus,”’ he, with the “ Adam ” of Michael Angelo, must 
be reckoned pre-eminent as the revelation of the masculine 
in art. 

Of course it was not possible that the Greek world of that 
day, like the world of no day, should long live at such ‘an 
altitude, for the same old snake was ready with the same old 
snares to drag it back to earth again. 

The confederacy of Delos had poured untold wealth into 
the lap of Athens, and who or what has ever remained 
proof against the possession of an unearned increment? 

With wealth came shortly arrogance, greed and avarice ; 
these led <o injustice towards and oppression of her weaker 
allies; and that in turn to the Peloponnesian wars. ‘The 
Peloponnesian wars ended in the defeat of Athens at Syra- 
cuse, and the effects of that defeat left her an easy prey to 
Philip of Macedon. 

The political events of that period with its agitations and 
perplexities, its fevers and tumults, find expression in the 
Bacchantes and Niobids, the contests of Lapithe with 
Centaurs, Greeks with Amazons, and Tritons with Nereids, 
which come from the workshop of Scopas — while the new 
leaven of the religious skepticism of its closing. period which 
was now beginning to pervade all classes is reflected in the 
melancholy of a sweet satiety, the forecast of a coming doom 
which marked all the works of Praxiteles. 

The old, contented, joyous life is gone forever, and in its 
place is selfishness, love of ease and luxury, and an abandon- 
ment to the mood of the hour. 

To the strength, grandeur and simplicity of the earlier 
day have succeeded grace, refinement, delicacy, and a beauty 
of a more exquisite and sensuous kind. Instead of that 
large utterance of the early gods we now hear the voice of 
the more purely human, “ soft Lydian airs,” sure prelude of 
decay. 

“In every school,’”’ says Taine, “ you first discover the 
simple and the grave type, only later do they refine and 
render it seductive.”” During all this period the teachings 
of philosophy had been slowly undermining the national 
religion, wealth, vice, corruption no less steadily destroying 
the national character, and by the end of it freedom was 
already a mere matter of history. 

‘“‘When the soul has become enervated,” says Taine 
again, “it demands powerful emotions; over-refinement 
leads to violence, the nerves habituated to exciterment lose 
their stable balance, and after the tickling of delicate sensa- 
tions demand the uproar of extreme sentiments.” 

Accordingly, in the fourth and last period of what is now 
no longer Grecian but Hellenistic art, the age ollowing 
Alexander, we have the agony of a Laocoon crushed in 
the folds of a python, the horrors of a Dirce about to be 
bound to the horns of a wild bull, and the despair of death 
and defeat in the dying Gaul of the Capitol, etc., etc. 

And with the flaming up of this last flame, Greek art, as 
such, is over and Rome lays a cool, calculating hand upon 
its treasures and once more the world has an opportunity to 
learn the lesson it is apparently determined zof# to learn, the 
brotherhood of man, the solidarity of the race, the need of 
faith in God, and that * 

“ There’s no bulwark in man’s wealth to him 
Who, through a surfeit, kicks into the dim and disappearing 
Right’s great altar,” 
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The May Orchard 


If, like the aloe, which a hundred years’ 
Must live to blossom, this display should be— 

If the crowned orchard, as it now appears, 
Might never oftener its sweet splendor see 
Than when it rounds a patient century, 

How we should visit it with joy and tears, 
Even cross the world to view one apple tree! 

: —Joel Benton 


Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook; 

The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow, 
The masters quite omitted 

The lore we care to know. 


—Emerson 





The Children and the Birds 


ELIZABETH SHARE, Brookline, Mass. 


OW the birds flutter in our hearts these May morn- 
Hi ings! We may awake to the rumble of trolley cars 
or the thunder of heavy wagons over cobble stones. 
As we lie and listen, our hearts hear, as of old, from 
every bush and thicket, the matin song of the world, sung 
by the birds. 
“Tis always morning somewhere 


And above the awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 


These birds must come into the lives of the children. 
Shall they come as beautiful stuffed specimens? Yes, if we 
wish size and form and anatomy to be mechanically learned. 
Or shall they come as limp skins? Yes, if we want to see 
the pitying touch of some little hand on the lifeless feathers. 
Shall they come in wire prisons, we their masters? Again 
yes, if we want 4/e and can accept it, cramped and unnatural. 

These approaches to bird study have their uses, especi- 
ally if we want to begin science rather than nature study. 
Some one has said, “ You must have the bird in your heart 
before you can find it in the bush.” Certainly it is the 
living, free bird that we want to bring into the children’s 
hearts. One bird really there, their “bird eyes” will be 
open. Then we may hope to be able to bring the life of the 
bird in contact with the life of the child. It will be a happy 
spring for us if we can do that. 

This study or observation of the bird, alive, and in its 
natural environment, must of necessity, be informal and free. 
Far more value should be attached to this kind of sponta- 
neous teaching than often is. A few minutes of vital, en- 
thusiastic observation of a bird, when he presents himself, 
has more of life and value in it, than many set, formal 
lessons on birds we see in some school-rooms. And of all 
the “‘ points of contact’’ with the outside world, surely that 
which brings child and bird together should be the most free. 
Life, action, appeal to children as nothing else. It is wise 
to utilize this fact in every possible way. 

There is another very strong reason for the observation of 
living birds. If we can awaken a reverence for life in any 
form, we fave done something towards humanizing the boy 
when he is old enough to shoulder a gun. The study of the 
life of a single pair of robins in their mud-plastered home 
will do more in that direction than the study of a cabinet 
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full of beautifully classified specimens. It is difficult to lead 
the ordinary boy to discriminate between the careful and 
sparing destruction of animal life for scientific purposes, and 
the wholesale destruction which he naturally infers has taken 
place to make a collection. Nothing but an interest in and 
love for the life of the bird is really of much value in con- 
trolling and directing the boy’s instinct to destroy. This 
certainly is the “ more excellent way.” 


Where shall we degin? Why not at our very door and in 


our streets? The tame pigeons, “ with their snowy wings 
and their crimson feet” or their iridescent plumage, are 
always with us. As Willis says, 


“ There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest.” 


These birds come so close to us, they are so nearly do- 
mesticated, that a study of them is within easy reach. 

First, we may watch the birds in their flights. We may 
even learn to recognize some in this way. Why some have 
long, pointed wings and tails ; why some seem to be so con- 
stantly on the wing, ard others only occasionally ; the undu- 
lating, waving flight of some, the straight, arrow-like move- 
ments of others; these are only the briefest suggestions of 
what we may learn of birds on the wing. In some respects, 
this aspect of bird life is one of the easiest for children to 
notice, for it does not require long, sustained attention. 

Then we may learn much by a little close observation of 
the food of birds. Where they find it—how they eat it— 
what it is—are questions not too difficult for children to 
answer, if they can observe only a robin or an oriole ora 
pigeon at work for his daily bread. The subject of migra- 
tion comes in this connection. ~The children will be ready 
in the fall to see some reasons for the birds’ yearly journeys 
if they learn even a little about their foods. 


“4 bird’s nest. Mark it well, within, without— 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 

No glue to join, his little beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finished! What nice hand 
With every implement and means of art 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 
Could make me such another one?” 


Is there anything more fascinating, more full of oppor- 
tunities for a growing sympathy with the life of a bird, than 
to watch a‘nest building? If we can find one this spring in 
process of making and without disturbing the workers—let 
the children see the work; they cannot fail to catch some- 
thing of the spirit of joy the bird has in its home. Even if 
they can not see the building, they may place suitable ma- 
terial where the birds can get it, and thus become co-part- 
ners in their work and their joy. When, after such an 
experience, the children may chance to see 


“ The little bird ’s at his door in the sun 
A-tilt like a blossom among the leaves.” 


That home fe will have a real meaning to them. A beauti- 
ful book, “ Bird Homes” by A. G. Dugmore, is full of 
suggestions for this observation of the homes of birds. It 
also has many exquisite pictures of the babies these homes 
shelter. 

Our “ bird ears’? must be opened as well as our “ bird 
eyes.”” The song of one bird a year recognized amid the 
bewildering melody of spring, is a distinct gain. “ Listen, 
children, it is the robin ;” or, ‘I hear the oriole; do you? 
What is he saying?” will call children’s attention again and 
again to these “songs of perfect trust, of perfect cheer.” 
What matter if a number lesson is occasionally so interrupted ? 
There is something else to be learned. The bird’s songs, 
really listened to and distinguished, become a means of joy 
and inspiration. We want the children to begin to listen 
aright, so to them too, the birds may bring their messages, 


“ Courageous, constant, free of doubt or fear.” 


It is usually by their plumage that birds are recognized by 
the laity. Children are apt to call all birds that have blue 
plumage, “ blue birds,” all yellow ones “ canaries,’’ and to 
class all dull colored ones as “ brown birds.” The long and 
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close observation necessary to identify birds by the various 
markings, is not possible for little children. The knowledge 
they do have on this point, should be accurate. It is well 
to confine this to the common birds which are easily identi- 
fied by prominent coloring. For those who have no objec- 
tions to their use, the skins or mounted specimens are of 
great use here. Pictures also are valuable, making due 
allowance for the impossibility of exact representations of 
color. A bulletin board in one corner of the school-room, 
with the best of these pictures artistically arranged upon it, 
is a source of pleasure and profit. The wonderful adapta- 
tion of color to habitation is something children are always 
ready to think out for themselves, if rightly questioned. 
The oriole, that “‘ gleam of summer fire,’’ does not need to 
be dull colored. Why? What might happen if the song 
sparrow were as bright colored as the scarlet tanager? 
This provision of coloring for pro‘ection is always interesting, 
and the observation of it can be made to lead to a deepened 
reverence for the care that allows not even a sparrow to go 
unprotected. 

The “big boy in the grammar school” can be made the 
primary teacher’s best ally in this work. He knows where 
the robin is building; he has seen the little wren near a 
hollow hitching post, where its nest must be; he can take 
you to the place where the vireo’s little nest is seen; if 
tactfully approached, he can even help with a band of the 
children some Saturday morning on a bird excursion. He 
is proud to be helpful. One primary teacher frankly told 
her friends that she and the other teachers in her building, 
including even the principal, always referred any doubtful 
point in bird lore to a twelve-year-old boy, a true “ son of 
the soil.” These larger boys are the gainers, too, by such 
a sympathetic contact with a teacher of little children. 

The protection of the birds by man is another thought we 
cannot omit. The work of the Audubon societies (we can- 
not mention that if our hats say something else) ; the pre- 
servation of mild tangles of shrubbery as nesting places ; the 
provision for drinking and bathing on lawns (why not inschool 
yards?) ; the erection of bird houses; the preservation of 
such of last year’s nests as are owned by birds which return 
to the same place year after year; the uses of the camera 


instead of the gun—are some of the thoughts we may bring . 


to the children along this line. A little leaflet prepared by 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, entitled “ The 
Birds and I,” gives very clear directions for building bird 
houses, and the reading matter is delightful for third grade 
pupils. Any teacher who gives to the children such a poem 
as Longfellow’s “‘ Emperor’s Bird’s Nest”’ or the lines from 
the “ Ancient Mariner’’ beginning 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best,” 


puts this thought of our obligations to the birds in a beauti- 
ful manner before the children—giving a possession which 
nothing can take from them. 

John Burroughs says that all the great ornithologists have 
been poets in deed if not in word. Do we not instinctively 
class poets and birds together, as sharing the same intense, 
free, broad life? In all the great poets we can find a wealth 
of sympathy for bird life. Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 


Wordsworth, Willis and Celia Thaxter are especially rich in 
these directions. 
and Poets 
lovers. 


The first chapter in Burroughs’ “ Birds 
introduces us to other poets who were bird 
Among the prose-poets, one of Mrs, Gatty’s “ Para- 


” 











bles from Nature” is exquisite in its setting forth of the 
trust of a bird’s life.. It seems also as if the story of Red 
Ruff in Ernest Seton-Thompson’s ‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” would be sufficient to forever make it impossible 
for any child to wantonly take any life. 

But all these poetical renderings of the thought have their 
sole value for the child in the life and sympathy the teacher 


puts into them. We must keep our own touch upon the 
delicacy and beauty of bird poetry by a constant re-reading 
of those writers who in a marked degree had this rare gift 
and who appeal to us. 

A “ Bird Day’ program would be beautiful if it consisted 
only of a collection of the simple, everyday things the 
children have learned this spring about the birds. They 
can tell what they themselves have seen or heard; what 
pictures they have seen; what stories they have heard about 
the birds. They will give with joy what this poet or that 
said about the birds. They can read their bird papers, just 
their every day language work. They will be happy to show 
their drawings, cuttings or paintings of birds. 

In their freedom and joy they will be like the birds them- 
selves. These two types of life, the child and the bird, 
brought into such close and loving contact, form a union 
which makes 


“ The sad old world forget awhile, 
Its sorrows for their sake.” 


Summary 


I, Observation of birds in natural environment, 


1. For spontaneous interest. 
2. For awakening reverence for life. 


II. Birds recognized. 
1. By their flight. 
2. By their food habits. 
3. By their nests. 
4. By their songs. 
5. By their plumage. 


Uses of Birds, 


1. Material. 
2. Aésthetic. 


IV. Care of birds, 
1. Supply of food. 
Nesting places. 
Drinking and bathing facilities. 
Preservation of nests. 
Camera work. 


Ill. 


Ubwn 


How Do Birds First Learn to Sing? 


From the whistling wind so fleet, 
From the waving of the wheat, 
From the rustling of the leaves, 
From the raindrop ou the eaves, 
From the children’s laughter sweet, 
From the plash when brooklets meet. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 


The vales shall laugh in flowers; the woods 
Grow misty green with leafy buds, 
And violets and wind-flowers sway ; 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 
— Whittier 
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The Broken Wing : 


In front of my pew sits a maiden, 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But [ pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 


The organ rolls down the great anthem 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 


The voice of the curate is gentle— 
‘* No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;” 
But the poor broken wing from the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound.—Sel. 


The Bobolink Song 


That rollicking jubilant whistle 
That rolls like a brooklet along ; 
That sweet flageolet of the meadows 
The bubble—ing bobolink song.— Anon. 


How to 1 nak ior Birds 


ROBERT J. SIM 


1 Go alone and you'll see more, because you won’t be 
talking and you may listen to nothing but birds. 

2 Goin the early morning or in the evening ; birds rest 
at noon. 

3. Wear old clothes and over-shoes or boots, for then you 
may go everywhere. 

4 Don’t forget your field glasses, then the birds will be 
tamer. 

5 Take a note-book and pencil so that you may write 
down your impressions on the spot. Your memory might 
fail you. 

6 Make a list of all the birds you see and your next 
tramp will be more exciting. 

7 When you see an unknown bird don't fail to see what 
shape its billts. Bills differ more than noses. Sketch bills ; 
that’s the only way to see. 

8 To arouse a bird’s curiosity, kiss your hand ; 
dullest bird will crane his neck. 

9 Move slowly: quick movements excite things. 

10 Keep off of dry twigs — they are noisy. 

11 Go under low branches instead of brushing past 
them. A waving branch means wind ; a /arred one means 
life — and every bird knows it. 

12 If the mosquitoes will permit it, sit down somewhere 
and keep “ perfectly” still for half an hour (to begin with) ; 
then you may see a bird before he sees you. 

13 Think about what you see. 

14 Don’t feel discouraged after your walk if you don’t 
see much. The walk was good for you. 

15 Don’t wear a white waist. The snow is all gone. 
Now things are green, brown or gray. 


the 
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Telling Time by Trees 
(From “ Paul and Virginia”) 


Paul and Virginia had neither clock nor almanac, nor 
books of chronology, history or philosophy. The periods of 
their lives were regulated by those of nature. They knew 
the hours of the day by the shadows of the trees, the 
seasons by the times when those trees bore flowers or fruit, 
and the years by the number of their harvests. These 
soothing images diffused an inexpressible charm over their 
conversation. ‘ It is time to dine,” Virginia would say to 
the family ; “the shadows of the plantain-trees are at their 
roots;”’ or “night approaches; the tamarinds close their 
leaves.” ‘ When will you come to see us?’’ some of her 
companions in the neighborhood would inquire. “ At the 
time of the sugar-canes,” Virginia would answer. . 
When she was asked what was her own age and that of 
Paul, “« My brother,” said she, “is as old as the great cocoa- 
tree of the fountain ; and I am as old as the little cocoa-tree. 
The mangoes have borne fruit twelve times, and the orange- 
trees have flowered four and twenty times, since I came into 
the world.” Their lives seemed linked to the trees like 
those of ‘fauns or dryads. They knew no other historic 
epochs than that of the lives of their mothers, no other 
chronology than that of their orchards, and no other philos- 
ophy than that of doing good and resigning themselves to 
the will of God. . 


A Teacher's Epitaph 


Among the many epitaphs to be read on Burial Hill, in 
the historic town of Plymouth, Massachusetts, is one which 
breathes such defiance to the world at large as is seldom 
found, even on a gravestone. 

The stone marks the burial place of Tabitha Plasket, a 
Plymouth widow, who died in 1807. After her husband’s 
death it is said the Widow Plasket taught a private school 
for children of tender years, and thriftily managed to do her 
spinning at the same time. 

When her small charges became unruly and overstepped 
the bounds of discipline, Tabitha’s favorite mode of bringing 
them to a sense of their wrong-doing was to pass skeins of 
yarn under their arms and suspend them from nails on the 
wall. A row of little culprits hanging in this way must have 
been an amusing spectacle, but it appears from Mrs. 
Plasket’s epitaph that her methods did not always meet with 
approval from parents and friends. 


Adieu, vain world, I’ve seen enough of thee; 
And | am careless what thou say’st of me; 
Thy smiles I wish not, 
Nor thy frowns I fear, 
I am now at rest, and my head lies quiet here. 
— Youth’s Companion 


Papa—lI hear you were a bad girl to-day and had to be pun- 
ished. 

Small Daughter—Mamma is awful strict. If I'd ’a’ known she 
used to be a school teacher I’d’a’ told you not to marry her. 
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(The outer black edges of the illustrations in this article are used only in reproduction to indicate margin, ) 


The Music Lesson 


- This is the picture of four little German children at home. I think 
they are German children because they live in a stone house and because 
of their clothes. Germans are such good musicians too, 

There is a log by the door, that will not be there long. When the 
father comes home at night, he will chop it up for fire wood. There is 
a water barrel that shows that he is neat and doesn’t let the water run 
down his house and stain it, and he saves the water this way also. 

There is a rake and hoe standing by the rain barrel. I can also see a 
woodpile. These show that the father works. 

The children are sitting on the log. The boy is giving high “do” 
with a stick for a baton and with his other hand he is making them hold 
the note. He is the teacher because there are more men teachers in 
Germany than women teachers. 

There are plants in the window. The big girl is holding the baby’s 
doll for she is afraid he might break it. 

The centre of interest is the boy teacher because the artist painted his 
face very light against dark and because he is the largest object alive in 
the picture. We like things alive and children seem to please us. All 


Picture Masterpieces in the 
Primary School 


FRANK A. Parsons, Principal Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


HERE is so much of vagueness associated with the 
phrase, picture study, that teachers of all grades hes- 
itate even to inquire into its nature, possibilities, or 
value. 

The .world’s great pictures are the visible revelations of 
the most perfect conceptions of the greatest painters who 
have ever jived, and these are alike for the pleasure and 
edification of all classes of men. Each picture is a portion 
of the artist’s soul revealed to us. Let us not confuse, then, 
either in spirit or method, the’ study of these art treasures 
with the ordinary language lesson from newspaper sketches, 
magazine cuts, or picture-book reproductions, for the aims 
in the study of these two classes of pictures are distinctly 
and radically different. 

Picture study, in the accepted modern sense, should mean 
the careful, tender, reverent acquaintanceship which comes 


the other children are looking at him so closely that we look also. He 
is doing some thing and the way he stands makes us interested in him. 

The boy teacher is not placed in the centre nor in any corner. He is 
placed a little at the left of the centre and the children a little at the 
right of the centre. This makes things balance up well. 

The rain barrel is smaller than the log but it is farther from the centre 
so I think they balance. Things in a picture sometimes balance just as 
we balance each other when we play see-saw. If you are the lightest 
you want the most board don’t you? 

The strongest vertical line is the boy and the tree, and the lines of the 
window and steps repeat this line. 

This picture teaches me that if our mother is away we ought to play 
some amusing game to pass away the time well. Then the little ones 
will not get mad and run away. This also teaches that when a teacher 
is talking the class should listen or pay attention. We see too that the 
teacher has to work hard to make them all do their best, and we should 
help in this. I find these children like to make their school a part of 
their play. They must have a pleasant school. 


CLAYTON GREENE. Third Year. 
by thoughtful, sincere, and intimate contact with the spirit, 
soul, or life of the great masterpieces. 

To the thoughtful student the possibilities in picture study 
are varied and tremendous. In its proper use, is training 
for the powers of observation, imagination, memory, judg- 
ment and reason. But greater than all value to the intel- 
lectual faculties are the awakening and development of the 
zesthetic sense which is so closely allied to ethic or moral 
development. What is truest, purest, and noblest in sculp- 
ture, music, literature, or painting has its greatest value in 
the fact that contact, frequent and close, leaves its impress, 
and that moral as well as physical atmosphere is made and 
supported by its environs. . 

The lesser values of this work are language material, 
knowledge of artists and their works, the inspiration that 
comes from investigation of any interesting subject, and the 
knowledge of which pictures are really good. These, how-. 
ever, are secondary and far subordinate to the immeasurable 
value that must always accrue froma close intimacy with 
what is best and most refined in art. It is the ethic stan- 
dard, raised, developed, and maintained by the growth of 
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the esthetic sense, that I would emphasize in tne study of 
these great works. They are to be approached, handled, 
and disposed of with humility, reverence, and some under- 
standing as to their object and mission. And it seems to 
me that the very young child should make and cultivate the 
acquaintance of those pictures, in such a measure as his 
mentality will allow ; a very few at a time, carefully selected 
and equally carefully taught. In the primary school, even 
in the first year, definite pictures, bringing certain messages, 
should be taught in such a spirit and with such clearness 
that the lessons shall awaken a desire for more, and a respect 
for those acquired. 

Just how to conduct a picture lesson with the greatest 
profit is a question for some thought. The condition of 
the child, his heredity, previous training, environment, and 
capability are points to be considered in determining the 
method. The kind of picture, the lesson’s unity, the beauty 
and goodness it contains, and the degree to which the 
teacher is capable of taking on the spirit and imparting this 
are factors still more potent for successful product. 
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Some few suggestions and directions may be given with 
a degree of certainty as to their fitness for any age or 


condition of circumstances. Principles are infallible and 
do not fluctuate with shifting winds. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that successful teaching implies, first, some little know- 
ledge on the part of the teacher of the subject to be taught, 
ordinary interest in the subject, an aim as to the results ex- 
pected, and a fair measure of common sense. These should 
be coupled with the ability to make her thoughts, emotions, 
and convictions a part of the class atmosphere in which she 
works. These things must be the teacher’s before she begins 
to teach asubject. Towering above all else is the one thought 
(in the case of picture study) that in this lie beauty, gran- 
deur, sublimity perhaps, and with these the teacher may 
sway her class, move the individual, reach the intellect of 
one, touch the heart of another, and lead all to a clearer 
conception of, and greater love for, the truly beautiful. 

As to the teacher, a few cold facts. She must love pic- 
tures for what they are, study them and teach them for the 
pleasure they bring her and the delight they should be to 














Fig. 1. 


others. Pictures may not be indiscriminately selected, or 
taught until they are understood. Hasty or inaccurate teach- 
ing is alike unprofitable to the class and a desecration of 
the subject. In short, know what pictures you wish to 
teach, to whom they are to be taught, why you wish to teach 
them, and how you will do it. 

A few suggestions must be given as to the number of 
pictures taught and the general method to be pursued in 
their teaching. Do not teach more than four pictures a 
year in any primary grade. Ordinarily three are sufficient. 
Since it has taken mature minds years of study to under- 
stand and appreciate these things, it is fairly evident that 
pupils will not be able to do the same in less time. It isa 
mistake to suppose that if the “‘ Madonna of the Chair’’ is 
being taught it is necessary to give a full account of the 
career of Raphael, and to show reproductions of all the pic- 
tures attributed to him and to his pupils. It is not neces- 
sary to the conception of beauty in the picture that a 
thorough study of the social customs, political intrigues, and 
religious ceremonies of the Middle Ages be entered upon. 
If the “ Madonna of the Chair” has in it anything of inter- 
est to you, study that and that alone. If it has not, discard 
jt at once, and choose another that has, 


“not tire of it as of the ordinary illustrative sketch. 





Several lessons will be needed in which to teach the pic- 
ture. If it is good it will bear acquaintance, and pupils will 
A good 
thing improves upon acquaintance. The knowledge of what 
the picture is, what it contains, and what it teaches, furnishes 
excellent material for both oral and written language. 

As much care should be given to the arrangement of the 
written expression as has been taken in the teaching. An 
artistic thought, poorly expressed and slovenly or thought- 
lessly executed, is like the ideal figure draped with rags. 
Pupils readily see that good books have margins around the 
printed pages ; that in the best books these margins differ in 
width at the top, bottom, and sides, and that the printed 
matter is so placed as to make a symmetrical spot upon the 
page. Ifa picture is used it should be mounted upon paper 
whose general form is in sympathy with the shape of the 
picture itself. “ Class interest is aroused and stimulated by 
allowing pupils to design or make suitable covers for the 
picture-stories, the motifs used being suggested by the spirit 
or material of the picture itself. The more artistic the 
finished creation the greater the esthetic force of the 
thought therein expressed. 


And now to the actual points in the teaching. Acting in 
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conjunction with the working power of the mind, the pupil will give him the character of the picture, perhaps locality, 
sees under the teacher’s direction what his untrained mind season, race, degree of civilization, customs, and a variety 
is able to discover. It is observation first, on his part. This of attendant facts. He knows that a great man has told afi 





Fig 2 
interesting story in a wonderful way and is anxious to look Not long ago in talking with a high school teacher she re- 


_ into the manner of its telling, the steps in its development, marked, “It is barbarous to dissect and mangle pictures, 
_ and the unity of completeness with which it has been told. trying to make pupils see facts in artistic composition,” 


Je comtev of imtrat wthy boy 
lrachen Because thy antiat pated Pry 
very Ugh) dard. amdy 
Pe in thy otyect a- 

ive un the pretos “We the tu 
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Fig. 3. 


The same woman had one class picking to pieces the the ardor and enthusiasm of a modern vivisectionist. Pre- 
“ Merchant of Venice,” another analyzing “ Paradise Lost,” cisely where the difference lies between the proper analysis 
and a third dissecting the beautiful “ Evangeline” with all of picture composition and that of the greatest literary works 
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is an open question. The fault is not in the analysis, but in 
the fact that the analysis is not followed by the proper syn- 
thetical process which leaves the picture as a whole and not 
in disconnected parts. 

It is legitimate for even the child to know that beauty 
exists in certain relations of form, size, proportion, direction 
and value. He cannot better understand these principles 
than to see their ideal illustration by the greatest world 
artists. These things being true in pictures are equally true 
of the commonest things found in his every day life. It is 
that the connection between the principles of beauty and life 
needs to be made even in this study. Having been given 
such principles of composition as are suited to their age 
and condition, the class is led to see how the artist by these 
somewhat mechanical devices has been able so truthfully, 
so clearly, and so beautifully to tell us the story he had in 
mind. ‘The class should also see that nothing can be taken 
away without injury, that nothing put there will add to the 
‘strength or clearness, and thus they appreciate the miaster’s 
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Our Look About Club 
What We Did 


EMMA DEUEL RICE 


P i “HE winter had been long and cold. The children 
now began to feel the monotony of the school-room 
and to long for something new. 

When the first mild day of spring came they felt 
it and their bright faces and quickened step told how much 
they welcomed it too, and longed to be. out in the bright 
sunshine. The pupils now needed but a little encourage- 
ment, a few suggestions, and their eyes and ears would be 
opened to the new life awakening about them. What must 
be done to bring nature’s best gifts into our very midst and 
inspire these children to new efforts? ‘They must see the 
swelling buds, the first patches of green grass, the tiny, deli- 
cate snowdrops, the dainty anemone and hepatica, when 
they first peep out of the ground. I thought the matter 
over and decided we would form a club. The idea of be- 
longing’ to a “ real, truly ’’ club just like grown-up people, was 
delightful to the children. We had a little talk about clubs 
in general and this one in particular. All were eager to join 
and anxious to know what they were going to do, who was 
going to be president, what was to be the club’s name, if 
there were to be “ fines,” etc. 

As there were many names suggested, none of which 
suited exactly, we decided to borrow one, and su made 
choice of Our Look About Club” as i most appropri- 
ate for what we intended to do. 

The next question to decide was who were to be members, 
— workers of course. The children agreed as soon as a 
pupil brought in a message of spring, if it were only a bit of 
_ new moss, or the report of the whistle of some returning 
bird, he might be a member, as of course, with our long, 
late springs we must accept the willingness of pupils to do, 
and take from them the slightest token. Members were to 
be in good standing who brought something interesting to 
the class-room at least once each week. We next chose a 
president. The children did this also, and with one accord 
selected a bright boy who always knew when the first flowers 
came and where to look for them, who always noted the 
song of each returning bird and could tellits name. With 
such a president our club would certainly flourish. 

The pupils now selected a secretary. ‘The pupil chosen 
for this office was one who was known to always make clear, 
concise statements and was also noted for excellence in 
blackboard writing. A panel of the blackboard was used 
where allcould see. This was neatly lettered with the name 
of the club. One duty of the secretary was to record here 


power. Having the picture unified, lessons are to 
be drawn with all the force the teacher is able to bring. 
These lessons are of special value in connecting this 
work of art with real life in the mind of the child. : 

In the finished’ product of a properly taught picture les- 
son should be the knowledge that both in feeling and ex- 
pression the’ class and the teacher are the wiser, the more 
thoughtful, and the better for its use. Herein lies the para- 
mount value of picture study. 

Accompanying this is a fair sample of what may be 
expected in the way of a written picture story from a 
third grade pupil. This was written from “The Music 
Lesson,”’ being done in the early half of the third year, by 
a pupil eight years of age. 

Fig. 1 shows his cover, Fig. 2 a preface sheet, which em- 
bodies all necessary data, including title, pupil’s name, 
school, grade and date. Fig. 3 gives a written page and 
shows the relation of subject matter to shape of paper and 
to margins. 
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the name, date, where seen, or found, and by whom, any 
new discovery. 

A committee was appointed to care for all material 
brought. ‘Twigs would need sorting and cutting ; fresh water 
would be needed daily and many other little attentions. For 
this work we asked careful, quiet, neat children to act as 
caretakers for one week, to be replaced by others at the end 
of that time. All of these positions were coveted and the 
children worked hard to obtain them. 

Later, as the spring advanced, interest grew and our plans 
enlarged ; we divided our club into groups, appointing one 
division to make a special observation of trees; to notice 
kind, shape, size, sap, and which budded first ; the unfold- 
ing of leaves, the bark, etc. Another group noted birds, 
their appearance, plumage, flight, song, etc. Another took 
flowers, and so on, until all had something special to watch. 
In this manner everyone took a keen interest in everything. 

Much of the indoor work was accomplished during the 
last five minutes before school when the prompt pupils were 
waiting for the bell to strike and the slow ones were saunter- 
ing leisurely in. Soon the desire on the part of some pupils 
to be the “last one in” passed away, for of course no one 
could obtain a coveted position unless he were prompt. 

Children love to keep little note books ; so, at busy work 
time one day they made for themselves tiny books in which 
to record their observations of such things as could not be 
brought into the school-room — the disappearance of snow, 
running water, formation of little streams, appearance of soil, 
and description of birds seen. To find the name of the 
birds we would often refer to “‘ Birds and All Nature,” and 
when sure we had properly named our friends, we would 
place their picture where all might see; thus we began an 
acquaintance with new birds. 

A few minutes were set aside each Friday for the reading 
of note books and gathering up bits of general information 
gleaned for which there was not time in the morning talk. 
During this general gathering little questionings and kindly 
criticisms were indulged in, as everything recorded must be 
worthy, and talking at random was never allowed. 

As our morning talks were based upon the nature work 
each child was eager to do his part, and little talks devel- 
oped into interesting language lessons, both oral and written. 
The pupils always inquired the night before what we were to 
talk about the next morning in order to furnish the material. 
We never lacked for interesting and instructive objects from 
which tu work. As spring advanced the buds, twigs, leaves, 
birds, trees, plants and flowers, furnished all that was re- 
quired for language, drawing, color, modeling, and cutting 
lessons. The little rambles taken by different members of 
the club, escorted by their president, grew into the broader 
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field excursions with teacher as guide, and ponds, streams, 
and rivers, with the life about them, were studied, visits to 
cliffs and quarries were made with baskets to bring back 
specimens of sandstone, quartz, limestone, shells, and snails, 
to be studied in connection with the geography. When 
woods were visited a trowel was always carried to take up 
clusters of ferns, jacks, matsh-marigolds, pasque flowers, 
and violets. The children had previously supplied them- 
selves with a number of long shallow pans, brought from 
home. In the bottom of these they made holes for drain- 
age ; carefully placed their roots and plants which were just 
peeping forth. They placed them in sunny windows, and 
eagerly watched and studied their dev-lopment. Their wild 
window gardens were usually in full bloom in a few weeks. 
As soon as the blossoms were gone the children planted 
them in a little corner of the school yard, and called it their 
“wild garden.”’ They said they wanted to see the seeds in 
the fall. When the last of June came “Our Look About 
Club’ was very sorry to disband and every pupil promised 
to continue his observations during the summer. 


Rainy Day Song 


What is the rain that beats 

In the face of the sad gray world, 

But the breath of fair green streams that once 
Among the rushes curled! 

Sweet mists that quivered once 

Jn waxen lily throats, 

Or over the rosy sunset sky 

Drifted in amethyst boats. 


What will it one day be 
But the green of the growing grass, 
Or the spring that bursts from the friendly hill 
To fill the traveler’s glass. 
The pansy’s purple hood, 
The heads of amber grain, 
The violet shine of the muscadine, 
Its lavish tangle of leaf and vine — 
But first of all the rain. 
— Ola Moore. 





Teachers’ Rest Association 


Three miles east of Spooner, on Spooner lake, Washburn 
county, Wis., are located the summer headquarters of an 
association of teachers and their friends for rest and recrea- 
tion, where there are an abundance of trees, flowers, birds, 
wild berries, trailing arbutus, wintergreen, geological forma- 
tions, wild animals, mounds, a village of Chippewa Indians, 
good boating, hunting, and fishing. Spooner lake has a 
coast line of ten miles, and contains four beautifully wooded 
islands ; mineral springs, trout brooks, and lakes abound in 
the vicinity. Substantial board is furnished at Rest Inn, a 
large rustic log hotel, near the lake, at $3.00 a week table 
board, or at $4.00, including bunk lodgings. 
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A Bird's Egg 


I think that,-if required, on pain of death, to name 
instantly the most perfect thing in the universe, I should 
risk my fate on a bird’s egg. There is, first, its exquisite 
fragility of material, strong only by the mathematical pre- 
cision of that form so daintily moulded. There is its abso- 
lute purity from external stain, since that thin barrier 
remains impassable until the whole is in ruins—a_ purity 
recognized in the household proverb of “ An apple, an egg, 
and a nut.” Then its range of tints, so varied, so subdued, 
and so beautiful — whether of pure white, like the martin’s, 
or pure green, like the robin’s, or dotted and mottled into 
the loveliest of browns, like the red thrush’s, or aqua-marine, 
with stains of moss-agate, like the chipping-sparrows, or 
blotched with long, weird ink-marks on a pale ground, like 
the oriole’s, as if it bore inscribed some magic clue to the 
bird’s darting flight and pensile nest. Above all, the associ- 
ations and predictions of this littke wonder—that one may 
bear home between his fingers all that winged splendor, all 
that celestial melody coiled in mystery within these tiny 
walls! Even the chrysalis is less amazing, for its form 
always preserves some trace, however fantastic, of the 
perfect insect, and itis but moulting a skin; but this egg 
appears to the eye like a separate unit from some other 
kingdom of nature, claiming more kindred with the very 
stones than with feathery existence ; and it is asdf a pearl 
opened and an angel sang.—.Se/. 


The Coyote’s Song 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the naturalist, is writing, in 
collaboration, a comic opera, founded on the characters in 
his book. Some of the characters are well-known animals— 
Lobo, Faunima (the all-powerful spirit of the animals) 
Wully, Mustang, Coyotito, etc. The following is a sample 
verse from the coyote’s song : 


“ I’m the voice of all the wildest West, the Patti of the plains, 
A wild Wagnerian opera of diabolic strains; 
I’m a raving, ranting orchestra, with lunatics becrammed; 
A vocalized tornado, I’m the shrieking of the damned.” 
Refrain: 
“So I can sing to charm your soul or pierce it like a lance, 
All I ask of you to do is give me half a chance— 
With a yap, yap, yap for the morning, 
And a youp, youp, youp for the night, 
And a wow, wow, wow for the rising moon, 
And a yah-h-h-h for the camp-fire light : 
Yap—youp—wow—yah-h-h !” 


The naturalist shows in this wild song, for the author has 
interpreted this animal’s cry as he has heard it at all times 
and places.— Se/. 


Scissors’ Cutting for May 


ETHEL E. BARR 
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Teachers’ Letters 


Dear editor: 

What troubles me most in teaching arithmetic to little 
a children? Combinations! If any person can point out 
to me ‘‘ the royal way” of teaching the child that six 
and seven ever will be thirteen, I shall be truly grateful. 
I have second year pupils. 

Anna S. OLSEN 
Astoria,-Oregon 


To the editor of Primary Education. 

I have just re-read with delight our ten articles on 
‘‘How Reading is Taught.” It was a great inspiration 
on your part and must have cost faithful labor to get 
this series together. 

How would it do for us to join now in a briefer sym- 
posium and give our criticisms on the work as a whole, 
since you have produced it in book form? 

In advance of the universal assent I have chorused I 
venture to offer what struck me most as I read it. 

1 What a unanimity of view it presents regarding 
the proper basis of the work in reading, and what a 
broadly thoughtful effort to practicalize that view is 
mirrored in all the reports given. 

2 The structural work. It seems to be generally 
recognized that the mechanics of reading should be 
kept apart from the reading proper and more or less 
clearly realized that the drills may be made joyous in- 
stead of wearisome. 

Now for the flaws and failings. 

1 There seems to remain a tendency here and there, 
even in the bright spots pictured, to subvert means and 
ends; to prompt actions for the mere purpose of 
making sentences about them and to make elaborate 
lessons mainly to arouse thought and sentiment for use 
in the production of reading exercises. 

Insanity is a broad word, but let us remind ourselves 
that none of us are quite sane, and examine it calmly. 
What is insanity in thought but unrelatedness? What 
is insanity in motion but lack of motive? And how can 
it be the true function of the teacher to cultivate unrelated 
thinking or motiveless conduct —ever? And how can it ever be- 
come necessary to do so, when thought comes unlimitedly in 
sequences and the acts of rational conduct are augured? Is there 
any day of play and study that does not furnish language enough 
for the day’s reading without the perversion of the whole grand 
scheme to one petty purpose? We are all creeping nearer to 
Colonel Parker’s hobby of ‘‘ intrinsic thought” as we gain in the 
higher experience of teaching. 

2 It worries a close economist to think of wasting any of the 
children’s precious time in teaching word forms that are to be 
immediately dropped and forgotten. Why dwell upon any that 
are not to remain in continuous use until the first reading book is 
reached and then be found upon its pages? ‘‘Many were called 
and few were chosen” If reading is made a concomitant of all 
the work of the school day, many hundreds of words will be 
presented during the first few months; and if the word drills 
look steadily towards the book work, they will include only some 
dogma out of all these. 

I should like to hear Miss Arnold’s idea more thoroughly can- 
vassed—that of keeping the ultimate aim of the reading work 
before the children from the first. 

E. E. K. W. 


To the editor of Primary Education : 

I should be very glad if some teacher would kindly tell me 
through the pages of Primary EpucaTIon a short and easy way 
to teach division to little children. I find it most difficult to 
obtain good results, indeed, have almost decided that it is beyond 
the comprehension of pupils at the age of six years. 

I enjoy reading PRmaRyY Epvucation and have found it a great 
help to me in my work. With best wishes for a successful year. 


HaRRIeT E. Lunu 
Annapolis, Md. 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

When I recently read your words in Primary Epucation— 
‘¢ Why do you not write, teachers, on the subject of Arithmetic? 
Can it be that you find no difficulties in it?”—TI felt inclined to 
write, as I was feeling strongly on the subject at the time. But 
I had no new device to offer, no note of hopefulness to sound. I 
feared my words would give only discouragement, for I was at 
that time in the ‘‘ slough of despond.” But I believe I am out of 
it now, therefore, ‘‘I take my pen in hand.” ‘* Do we not find 
difficulties?” Yea, verily. NotI alone, but many others. Now 
I am nota young teacher finding new difficulties. I have been 
‘‘in the harness” many a’° year and the same trouble recurs 
frequently. My work is in Grade II., numbers from 10 to 20. 
What was the trouble? It was that the children could not give 
these combinations at a reasonably rapid rate—not lightning rate 
—but were slow and inaccurate, asaclass. I began to doubt my 
teaching ability and concluded I did not know how to teach 
arithmetic. This self-confession was somewhat humiliating, so 
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I consulted with other teachers of the same grade and found that 
they were having similar experiences. Hs 

We concluded that there was but one thing to be done to bring 
about the desired result and that was not a ‘‘device,” a game at 
‘‘playing store,” an ‘‘object” device of some new and striking 
kind—these might be used to vary the monotony— but just drill, 
drill, drill, until such combinations as 9 +7, 6 +8, etc., were as 
firmly fixed in the mind as 5+5=10. Did you ever know a 
child to fail on this last combination? It is my opinion that it 
‘*sticks” in the memory and that that is where the others must 
stick, too—in the memory. 

Now do not think that I would make the acquirements of this 
knowledge a mere matter of memory. Oh, no. The reasoning 
must come first. But after a child has found out for himself, 
with objects or otherwise, that9 4-8 = 17, then the memory must 
come in sud constant drill fixes it. 

I said I was out of the ‘‘slough.” What did I do? [ hardly 
know. But when one gets at the “point of disgust” he generally 
does something. Possibly I ‘‘did” the children. At any rate I 
increased the length of the daily lesson and have since increased 
it again. The old combinations are given over and over again 
with a few new ones. 

Our progress is not wonderful but we are sailing along more 
smoothly and some of my most discouraging cases (which, 
between you and me, teachers, megas ‘‘ my most stupid pupils”) 
are showing marked improvement. 

Now [ hardly think this bit of my experience can prove helpful 
to any teacher but I felt as if [ would like to lift up my voice in 
favor of a constant drill in preference to all the alluring 
‘*devices” which, though they may entertain, do not, in my 
opinion, fix the combinations ineffaceably in the child’s mind. My 
belief is that he must acquire the power to reason out the result 
of certain combinations and after that must memorize them if he 
is to have them in his mind ready for use at short notice. But 
if there be any better way, I am open to conviction. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


(Does there not come a time in every department of school- 
work when repetition and ‘drill” are the only cure? — Tue 
EDITOR. ) 


A Blackboard Lesson 
In the Apple Tree 


A.E.A.andO.M.L. 30% 
1 Here are two apple € 


trees. 





2 Soon the trees will 
be full of sweet blossoms. 





3 Isee a busy little robin. 
Up he flies as fast as he 
can into the branches. 


= 4 Oh, oh, oh, I see a 
=i brown nest! 
Zs tine. 


5 On the nest sits the 
happy mother bird. 












6 Under her warm wings, 





7 By and by out will 
come the baby birds. 








Leaf-woven homes, where twitter-words 
Will grow to songs, and eggs to birds. 


—Thomas Hood 
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A Visit to the Chicago Institute 
MARION FOsTER WASHBURNE 

A SHORT time since my friend and I spent a day at 
the Chicago Institute. 

We first visited the department of Home Eco- 

nomics, and there found the boys and girls of the 

fourth grade making paste for the children of the first grade 

to use in finishing their cook-books. As they stirred the 

thickening mixture, one of them explained, with a somewhat 

superior air, that it was for the “little things of the first 

grade,” and it was easy to see that the innate desire of the 

children to help and care for others was being given legit- 

imate expression. Under the stimulus of a genuine inter- 

est, each child worked happily and eagerly and with spon- 





a gy at. 
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Clay modeling First grade. 


taneous orderliness. Without realizing it, he was learning 
numbers as he weighed and measured the ingredients for 
his paste ; geography as his attention was directed to where 
the wheat came from; chemistry in connection with the 
component parts of the flour ; physics as 
he noted the effects of heat on the flour ; 
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We were specially interested in the method of teaching 
spelling. When achild did not know how to spell a word, 
he asked his teacher, and she wrote it upon the blackboard, 
erasing it immediately. The child had no opportunity to 
analyze it into letters, but only to visualize it as a whole. 
In this way it sometimes happens that children read and 
write fairly well without knowing their letters. There was a 
Chinese solidity about this method which certainly was 
rather bewildering to the mind of an adult, accustomed to 
old-time methods. 

These same children had discovered that the fleecy cotton 
was made of fibres which could be spun into thread with the 
fingers. One small girl had spun quite a little spoolful in 
this way. We found that these children had been interested 
in the primitive methods of spinning, and in the other sub- 
stances that can be spun, such as wool 
and flax and silk. These inquiries had 
taken them into the field of nature 
study, of geography, and _ history. 
They constructed for themselves, in the 
manual training-room, little primitive 
looms, and wove their fabrics as did the 
primitive peoples. I once heard a cap 
tious critic object that second grade 
children should be expected to study 
sloyd, textile fabrics, drawing, painting, 
nature study, history, geography, arith- 
metic, reading, writing, and spelling, all 
in one week, besides taking trips to the 
mills, preparing specimens for the 
museum, and taking physical culture 
and music. ‘The truth is, these second 
grade children had not the slightest 
idea that they were doing all this. 
Their logical subdivisions of subjects 
were quite as unknown to them as were 
the complicated processes involved in 
digesting their food. 

The critic above referred to, who 
had never seen the school, and was 
merely criticising its program of work, 
would have been still more astonished 
to learn that these children are also studying French. 
But if he had seen the French teacher enter the sloyd 
room, as we did, and talk animatedly with the children 
about their work in French while they were making their 





and reading, writing and spelling as he 
wrote out his receipts and observations. 

Meanwhile, as far as his own con- 
sciousness was concerned, he was simply 
making paste and finding out a number 
of interesting things about it, which he 
was glad to put in writing 

in another room we saw second grade 
children studying cotton. A big branch 
of the cotton piant was hung up against 
the blackboard. The children had just 
returned from the library where they had 
been looking up the habits of growth of 
the plant, quite as grown persons pursue 
their investigations in libraries. They 
were sitting, each with a great sheet of 
paper at least two feet square, spread 
out on the easel-like lids of their desks. 
They had drawn and painted the cotton 
plant, and were writing its history in 
letters an inch high. We inquired the 
reason for this peculiar chirography, and 
were told that it was in order that the 
nerves of the fingers, not yet developed 
in-children of this age to complete 
maturity, should not be overstrained. The children really 
were writing with the whole arm, and it was not the vertical 
writing, which requires a particularly cramped and unnatural 
position of the fingers. ; 








Second grade. At work. 


looms, he would have realized that the pupils were acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of this foreign language early and 
almost unconsciously. French is taught in the lower grades 
through the medium of the activities of the school, and the 
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regular grade teachers are learning the language in order 
to be able to use it more freely and ccnstantly. Later, as 
the children advance, German is taught in the same way. 

In the seventh and eighth grades Latin and Greek are 
taught with the history and geography of Greece and Italy, 
and of the other European countries, Asia and Africa, which 
they affected. In these class-rooms we found the children 
in the midst of an animated discussion in regard to some of 
Socrates’ ideas of the duties of brothers to each other, and 
quoting Greek phrases, 
turning eagerly to their 
reading-slips for con- 
firmation of the points 
they made. 

“When do the chil- 
dren recite?” asked 
my friend, after we 
had been through the 
various rooms. And 
when she was told that 
there were few formal 
recitations, but that all 
study was supplement- 
ary class work, she ex- 
claimed: ‘ How very 
queer! And yet,” she 
added, “these  chil- 
dren seem to know 
things. They certainly 
are very intelligent.” 

In the very midst of 
the morning’s work a 
bell sounded, and from 
every nook and cornc: 
of the big building, in 
which the school is being housed until the structure expressly 
designated for it is completed, came students, marching in 
orderly files to the Assembly hall. It may be said in passing, 
that in these temporary quarters it is found necessary to use 
this big hall as a gymnasium, and that the gymnasium is one 
of the most strik- 
ing features of the 
school. Here the 
children, singly 
and in groups, 
are given such 
corrective and hy- 
gienic training as 
careful and intel- 
ligent examina- 
tion demonstrates 
they need. When 
no special work is 
going on, the 
children, who 
are not in the 
class-rooms, play 
here in a_ jolly 
abandon which 
is good to see. 
But at twenty 
minutes of eleven, 
when the morn- 
ing exercises are 
held, chairs are 
placed and this 
big room becomes 
a commodious audience hall. 

As soon as the audience was seated, with the faculty for 
the most part upon the platform, the exercises began. 
There was singing of songs and reciting of pertinent quota- 
tions by students and members of the faculty. The subject 
for this particular day happened to be Houses and Homes. 
The little tots from the kindergarten were grouped upon the 
front of the platform, hidden behind block houses bigger 
than themselves. One after the other rose to view, too 
absorbed in the work of his hands to notice the interested 


Sloyd Room. Lesson in French. 
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spectators before him, and explaining what he had built. 
The blocks were large bricks and cubes of wood, the cubes 
six inches each way, the bricks 12x6x3, 12x3x3 and 6x3x3 
inches. One child had made and furnished a dining-room, 
another a library, and so on, until all the rooms of a modern 
home were represented on the platform. When these small 
spectators had finished, other children, who had traveled, 
rose in their places in the audience and described the homes 
in the countries they had visited. Members of the training 
class did the same, 
and gave appropriate 
quotations. There 
was more singing. 
The ranks formed 
again, and the classes 
went back to their 
work. 

These daily gather- 
ings are the center of 
the school life. In 
them the whole school 
takes part, and young 
and old are seen to 
be equally necessary 
to the success of the 
hour. 

It was to realize the 
value to the children 
of the constant prac- 
tice in drawing, paint- 
ing, clay modeling, 
oral reading, and all 





Finding the slant of sun’s rays. Fourth grade. 





the “modes of ex- 
pression,” as Colonel 
Parker puts it, to see 
the two training classes awkwardly at work, trying to 
accomplish with much mistaken energy what we had seen 
the children in the primary grades do with scarcely any 
appreciable effort. The “A” division consists of teachers 
of experience. Some of them have served as principals of 
schools. Yet as 
they stood before 
the blackboard, 
trying to convey 
an idea, with 
chalk, of how the 
cave men lived, 
and what their 
surroundings 
were, it was evi- 
dent that their 
hands were un- 
trained, and that 
their minds were 
blurred and 
weighted with 
self-conscious- 
ness. Their years 
of experience had 
not given them 
full and com- 
manding expres- 
sion, but had ren- 
dered natural ex- 
pression most dif- 


Children talk French about their work. ficult. Now these 


adult women were 
painfully endeavoring to regain the lost heritage of their 
childhood. 

The “ B” division is composed of graduates from high 
schools and colleges, who have not taught. They were 
struggling with the mysteries of clay modeling. They had 
been to the park near the school and studied the bears in 
the zoological gardens there. One of them had made her 
bear’s haunches huge and heavy and his forequarters lean, 
with his back swaying feebly between. Her fellows agreed 
with her that the animal was being basely misrepresented, 
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but they could not criticise the work intelligently. It 
was evident that they would have to take another trip to the 
In the meantime, they 


park and observe more accurately. 
were having a practical demonstration 
of the relation of expression to 
thought. 

It would take more than one visit 
to the school, and more than one 
article to describe at all adequately 
the work that is being done there. 
_ Perhaps the clearest impression that 
the visitor of a day gets, is of much 
earnest work done cheerfully, under 
the stimulus of a noble ideal. The 
whole school works tremendously — 
almost too tremendously, in the pro- 
fessional school, one is tempted to 
think —and with a zeal for humanity 
that is absorbing. 

The pivotal conviction of the teach- 
ers in this school is Colonel Parker’s 
belief that the first work of a school 
is to build character, not to attain 
knowledge. All knowledge, he con- 
stantly affirms, must be measured by 
this ideal, and no knowledge should 
be acquired except at such a time and 
in such a way that its influence upon 
character is evident. Therefore, all 
teaching must be an appeal to the 
right motive. That is why there are no marks in the 
school, and. no rewards or punishments beyond the natural 
consequences of good or poor work. 
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Everyone learns, not in order to outrank his neighbors, 
or to escape disagreeable reprimands but in order that 
he may be of real service to the community in which 





Learning to write. 


Second grade. " 
he lives. That community, for the present, is the 
Chicago Institute, but later it will be the city, the state, 
the world. 





Apple Blossoms 


The apple trees with bloom are all aglow— 
Soft drifts of perfumed light— 

A miracle of mingled fire and snow— 
A laugh of Spring’s delight! 


‘Around old homesteads. clustering thick, they shed 


Their sweets to murm’ring bees, 
And o’er hushed lanes and wayside fountains spread 
Their pictured canopies— Sel. 













The Birds and I 


springtime belongs to the birds and me. 
vyhen the Mayflowers and the buttercups bloom. 
‘We knowgwhen the first frogs peep. We watch the awaken- 


We own it. 


goof th woods. We are wet by the warm April showers. 
© uq-where we will, and we are companions. Every tree 
ad broskeand blade of grass is ours ; and our hearts are full 
of song. 
‘| The pirds and I get acquainted all over again every spring. 
_——FieWhaye seen strange lands in the winter, and all the 


fAhe old places. 





AY v 
5 er an old rail. 


u | ints ™ 
> > If Sey = prcbard. — Prof. L. H. 


OW ©, 
ise 


iks.and woods have been covered with snow. 

= arp together, and find all the nooks and. crannies which 
Yhad half forgotten since October. The birds remember 
The wrens pull the sticks from the old hol- 
ow rail and seem to be wild with joy to see the place again. 
y They, must be the same wrens that were here last year and 
theryear before, for strangers could not make so much fuss 
The bluebirds and wrens look into every 
A Se crack and corner for a place in which to build, and the 
obins and eg yo explore every tree in the old 


So we run 


. Bailey, in Cornell Leaflet 
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Easy Lessons About Birds 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 


May, Igor 


I. Six Birds with Topknots or Crests. 

The blue jay. 

The red-bird or cardinal, 

The kingfisher. 

The crested fly-catcher. 

The tufted titmouse. 

The cedar bird. 

II. The Blue Jay. 

You may readily distinguish this pretty bird by his colors. 
He has blue wings and tail with white and black markings, 
and there is a black band about his head and 
neck. 

He is a noisy fellow, but his notes are not 
musical. He comes about the trees in our 
yards and barn lots so we may class him 
among the friendly birds—with the robin, 
martin, and sparrow. He may be seen at all 
times of the year, though not as often in win- 
ter as in the other seasons. 

From your own observations, answer these 
questions about the blue jay. 

What does he eat in summer? What in 
winter? How does he openacorns? Where 
does he roost in winter? Is he friendly to 
other birds? What materials do jays use in 
building their nests? Where are the nests 
placed? Of what color are the eggs? 


III. The Red Bird. 


This bird you will know by his splendid 
red plumage, his dark — almost black — face, 
and his conspicuous crest. 

He too, like the jay is a friendly bird and 
comes to our shade trees and orchards to find 
a nesting-place. 

He is acharming singer, and for that reason 
is often caged. 

Can you answer these questions? Are red 
birds useful or destructive birds? What are 
the colors of the female?. How many young 
birds in the nest? Do red birds go in flocks 
or in pairs? 

IV. The Kingfisher. 


At first glance you might take this bird to 
be the blue jay’s cousin. He is a large bird 
and has grayish-blue colors with white spots ; 
and he wears a band or collar just as the jay 
does, and like the jay, he has a high crest. 

But his home is along wooded streams. 
He is a fisherman. When the cold season 
7 comes, and the streams are frozen over, he 
flics south where food can be procured somewhat easily. 
The kingfisher, like other fishers, has need of patience. 

When you have once seen him you will remember the 


Picking the Mayflower. (Ardutus.) 


To pick the Mayflower is like following in the foot steps 
of some spendthrift army which has scattered the contents 
of its treasure-chest among beds of scented moss. The 
fingers sink in the soft moist verdure, and make at each 
instant some superb discovery unawares; again and again 
straying carelessly, they clutch some new treasure ; and, in- 
deed, the plants are linked together in bright necklaces by 
secret threads beneath the surface, and where you grasp at 
one, you hold many. The hands go wandering over the 
moss, as over the keys of a piano, and bring forth odors for 
melodies. The lovely creatures twine and nestle and lay 
their glowing faces to the very earth beneath withered leaves, 
and what seemed mere barrenness becomes fresh and fra- 
grant beauty. So great is the charm of the pursuit, that the 
epigea is really the wild flower for which our country 
people have a hearty passion.— 7. W. Higginson. 
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kingfisher as having a very big head, a long, strong-looking 
bill, and very short legs. 

Where do kingfishers build their nests? How? How 
long does it take them? Why do collectors of bird’s éggs 
prize the kingfisher’s eggs? 


V. The Tufted Titmouse. 


This bird is much smaller than any about which we have 
studied. 

His crested head is shaped very much like that of the red 
bird. He is a soberly dressed little bird, his prevailing 
color is gray, relieved by a white breast. He has a long tail 
and is graceful in form and motion. 

He lives in woodland and nests in holes in trees. He is 
often called the “ peto” bird. Why? You can answer 
when you have heard him whistle. 

What do titmice eat? Do they migrate? When are 
they seen in flocks? 


VI. The Crested Fly-catcher. 


Dull colors mark this bird, yet he is described as being 
handsome because of the harmonious blending of the green 
and brown on his body, and the red and brown on his 
wings and tail. His large crest is dark and. perhaps this 
one feature will help you to recognize him. He has a light 
gray breast. His tail is long and is shaped like that of the 
robin. 

He utters a loud note, but has no song. From his name 
you may know that he is an insect eater. 

How does he procure his insect food? Does he feed in 
daylight or in twilight? Does he migrate? 


The Cedar Bird. 


Now we have come to the last of our group of crested 
birds—the dainty, gentle little cedar bird. 

He spends the entire year with us usually. His soft 
feather coat is grayish brown—his breast being a little 
lighter in color than the rest of his body. His crest is less 
pointed than those of the other crested birds and his bill is 
black. A yellow band borders his short tail. 

Cedar birds nest late in summer. After the pairing sea- 
son is over they travel in flocks and flit about our orchards 
and settle in our cedar trees searching for insect eggs and 
cedar berries. Their fondness for cedar berries has given 
them the common name, cedar birds. They are also known 
as wave-wings. 

They repeat a few notes many times, and make up for 
their lack of song by a dozen charms. One may well take 
pride in counting these birds among his feathered acquaint- 
ances. 

What kind of nests do cedar birds make? Howdo they 
feed their young? How do they try to protect their nests 
and nestlings? Do they form large or small flocks? 


The Echo in the Heart 


It’s little I can tell 
About the birds in books; 
And yet I know them well, 
By their music and their looks. 
When May comes down the lane, 
Her airy lovers throng 
To welcome her with song, 
And follow in her train ; 
Each minstrel weaves his part 
In that wild-flowery strain, 
And I know them all again 
By their echo in my heart. 
—Henry Van Dyke 


The Child of Galilee 


I think that song and sunshine made Him glad, 

As they do us, that quickly He grew sad 

At sight of some poor bird with broken wing, 

And if its song was hushed, He ceased to sing. aaa 
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In the 


Now the fields are full of blossom, 
And the birds are all in tune; 
They rehearse among the treetops 

For the madrigals of June, 


Playtime, I[n 


For an overture to summer, 
For an anthem to the sun, 

And the notes of children’s voices 
To the variation run 


the Gay time, 


From the shore and wood and meadow, 
Blending in from far and near, 

In the playtime, in the gay time, 
In the Maytime of the year. 





Letter From a Teacher- 


Student IV 
My dear Julia: 


You didn’t think I had “ stick-to-it-iveness” enough to 
continue anything which necessitated early rising? And you 
didn’t see how I could write a theme every week without 
curtailing some of the social enjoyments in which my soul 
delights? 

Well, let me tell you right here that the themes, not the 
enjoyments, have been curtailed, and much have they bene- 
fitted by it. 

I write between times, revise between times, and if you 
saw some of the compliments I have received lately (very 
lately), you would realize that a little at a time is just the 
thing and my method a most excellent one. I'll show them 
(the compliments) to you all written in red ink on the back 
of my themes, when you come on. When you are asked to 
give reminiscences of the “‘ popular author ”’ be sure to speak 
of her painstaking revisions. 

The professor called my attention to my “ irritating habit”’ 
of leaving out subjects, omitting antecedents for pronouns 
and totally ignoring such minor things as connectives. I 
thought he was exaggerating until after laying one of my 
themes aside for four days I looked it over and saw so many 
mistakes that I was appalled, and I then remembered that 
nearly all the red ink had been used to put in “ who?” 
“that, ’’ “no antecedent,” etc., and I had to admit that I 
had the habit, and a bad one it was. I’m getting better 
though. 

Now, Julia, it pains me to find you setting yourself up as 
an authority for the use of words. Who, may I ask, beside 
yourself, ever used “ stick-to-it-iveness?” Are you trying to 
force counterfeit coin into circulation? If you are, don’t ; 
if Stevenson, or Arnold, or Thackeray, or Lowell, or Howells 
even, used the word I’ll forgive you and help you along, but 
no other authority will be recognized by the country or me. 
It’s only for recognized authors to enrich the language by the 
use or coinage of a new word, not for you nor me. 

Then again you tell me you “fixed your blue dress.” 
You didn’t tell me to what you fixed it. Was it to the wall 
with a bracket or on your person with a nail? I’m curious 
to know; before I studied rhetoric I should have under- 
stood, now I don’t. 

By the way, all my props seemed knocked from under me 
when I heard that a word being in the dictionary was not a 
sure and certain indication that it was correct; if it has no 
limitation in the shape of abbreviations, and if it is also used 
in a quotation you may be almost certain that it is good 
English. Now, what will you, who fly to the dictionary at 
every argument, say to that? How triumphant you were 
when you found your pet word, “‘preventative’’ ; but it sn’ 
correct; the professor said so, and now, after my years of 
submission to that great big book, I feel triumphant. 

‘«¢ Words-words-words,” somebody in Shakspeare says and 
so say I. I thought after unity and coherence had been 
secured that nothing else could present many difficulties ; 
but alas! before using a word you must question yourself as 
to whether it is in national use, present use, and reputable 
use. 

You and I thought we were so bright when we said “ lug- 
gage ’’ instead of “ baggage,” after our return from Eng- 
land. We didn’t realize we were using incorrect language 
because “luggage”’ is not a word in national use, did we? 
I think the temptation to use words not in present use, is 
not strong among the people we know. If you say “gotten” 


though, don’t forget that that is an example of a word which 
is nearly dead. 

If you have studied carefully the first part of this letter 
you know what reputable use is and hereafter will make no 
sarcastic remarks about my “ stick-to-it-iveness,” nor will 
you “fix” anything except with a nail or its equivalent, if 
you do you will be guilty of a “ barbarism.” 

Do you ever hear about specific words beyond being told 
that “ nice’’ was not qnite the adjective to use when speak- 
ing of Niagara Falls? I think my education stopped some- 
where there; but specific words are haunting me day and 
night. 

As an example of the right word in the right place an 
extract from Stevenson’s “ Heir of Hermiston’’ was read. 
It was a description of Kristy or Christy (I haven’t seen the 
book) and I feel that I know the woman. The absolute 
precision of the words used to describe her was wonderful in 
its effect. 

We were recommended to read Browning’s “ By the Fire- 
side,” because of its lavish use of specific words. I read it, 
but could make nothing out of it except in spots. I could 
understand “ rose-flesh mushrooms, ’’ and “a freaked, fawn 
colored, flaky crew of toadstools” ; but I intend to make a 
special study of the poem to increase my vocabulary. 
Browning studied the dictionary for two years before he 
began to write. Perhaps that’s the reason we can’t under- 
stand him any better. 

My reading during the first part of this course was much 
distracted by my efforts to discover a topic sentence for 
every paragraph. Now, I am unable to pay any attention to 
the context because I am trying to discover why the author 
used certain words instead of other words. I am getting 
through the “ Reign of Law,” with difficulty. The descrip- 
tions are full of words whose meaning needs to be pondered. 

You love Mona Lisa, I know. What difficulty I had in 
dragging you away from her portrait inthe Louvre! How 
we puzzled over her smile! Well, just read Pater’s descrip- 
tion of her. It was read to us to show us what a character 
sketch might be in skilful hands. 

We must write a character sketch next time. The profes- 
sor t Id us to take some one not easy to live with. I think 
I shall take you. ‘‘Stick-to-it-iveness’’ indeed! When I 
always — but I won’t quarrel with you; I know a better way 
to “geteven.” Iknowa lot about a certain “ engagement ”’ 
and I shall not tell you one word. Oh, I nearly forgot. In 
reading “ Alice in Wonderland ”’ to the children the other day 
[ saw, without any difficulty, why pronouns should have 
antecedents. Just read this. 


“TI gave her one, they gave him two, 
You gave us three or more 

They all returned from him to you, 

Though they were mine before.” 


Isn’t it just the thing? 
Affectionately yours, 
Ouive I. Cary. 


A Capital Reply 


A young woman was rambling along one of our roads. She 
was dressed smartly; and, when ‘she met a small bare-legged 
urchin carrying a bird’s nest with eggs in it, she did not hesitate 
to stop him. 

‘*You are a wicked boy!” she said. ‘‘ How could you rob 
that nest? No doubt the poor mother is now grieving for the 
loss of her eggs.” 

‘* Oh, she don’t care,” said the boy, edging away. ‘‘ She’s on 
your hat!” 
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In the Maytime of 


Now amid the ferns dnd mosses 
Many a woodland feast is spread, 

Laid in Nature's green pavilion, 
With her chorus overhead ; 


Drawing with Both Hands 


Db. Kk. AuGsBuRG, Oakland, Cal. 

HILDREN love to do that which requires manual or 
physical skill. The boy with the longest following is 
the one who excels in feats of skill, the best runner, 
swimmer, boxer, ball-player. Skill in the hand is 

more attractive to children than skill that is less manifest. 
Hand skill is incomplete 
if it is one-sided, and it is 
one-sided when the right 
hand is compelled by habit 
to do two-thirds or more 
of the work. In Germany 
this one-sided condition 
has become so evident that 
means are being, taken to 
correct this fault. In our 
present condition there is 
no better place to teach the 
use of both hands than on 














the blackboard in the 
drawing class. 
Ambidextrous drawing 


is both practical and de- 

sirable. Practical, because it can be easily taught, practised, 
and learned ; desirable, because the country is in want and 
demands better workmen, mechanics, and professional men 
and women; men and women who can do what they think 
and know. ‘Talk with almost any foreman or superintendent 





and he will tell you the country is full of half-trained, incom- 
petent craftsmen and that it is difficult to obtain first class 


men in any walk of life that calls for artist artisans. Now it 
is a self-evident truth that skill acquired in any one branch 
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the 


And the voices of the revel 
Rise and mingle with the strain, 
While the dash of sparkling water 
Is its burden and refrain. 
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Year 


Age has laid aside all sorrow, 
Youth forgets its transient tear, 

In the playtime, in the gay time, 
In the Maytime of the year. 


will be used in all others; that the skill acquired in the 
school-room in the drawing class will be used in any trade 
or profession the pupil may follow in after years, and, 
furthermore, there is no trade or profession in which the 
ambidextrous use of the hands is not desirable. The 
writer has been surprised, in talking with craftsmen on this 
subject, at the unanimity with which they speak of the 
desirability of ambidextrous work in their calling. 

To what extent can the use of both hands be utilized in 
our schools that this end may be attained? In reality there 
is no limit. But asa beginning children may be taught the 
use of both hands by a plan similar to the following: 


(Fig. 1.) 
oO. GOFO 


= 


YW" 
9 

Alternate hand drill, Figs. 1—6 are for alternate left and 
right hand work. First the left side is drawn with the left 
anand and then the right side with the right hand. Much 
practise will be necessary to enable the pupil to do these 
scrolls with freedom and ease. 
The work is to be done on 
the blackboard with free 
swinging movements and the 
drawings are to be made quite 
large. Above all, they must 
be under the direction of the 
mind and not allowed to be- 
come automatic. 

Double hand drill. Figs. 
7-16 represent a modification 
of the same unit. In the first 
column the units are single, 
in the second the units are 
double, or rather the first unit 
is split into halves. These 
units may be made with both 
hands at the same time. Chil- 
dren ‘ike this work and be- 
come proficient in it in a 
comparatively short time. 

Figs. 7-16 may be combined 
with Figs. 1-6 as in Figs. 17-19 and an endless number of 
combinations be made. All symmetrical figures, such as 
Figs. 20-25, are suitable for hand work and are the source 
of a great deal of amusement to pupils. 


Somewhere, all unseen, the orchard Spirit 
Midst the billowy tree-tops dwells apart; 
But she hears the oriole’s silver fluting, 
And the bee within the blossom’s honeyed heart ; 
And the yeoman trees to shield her, 
Trail their snowy branches low, 
As she leans to iook and listen, 
When the Blossom Wind begins to blow! 


— Edith M. Thomas 
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An Experiment in Handicraft 
IRENE McLouD, Asheville, N.C. 
S each new number of Primary EpucaTIoN came to us 
A last year, the articles by Mr. Kenyon seemed more 
and more attractive. Some such work was needed 
in our schools, and that looked as if it might be both 
practicable and inexpensive. At last the superintendent’s 
ever watchful eye saw that this work was probably the very 
thing for a beginning for us. Aletter to the editor of 
PrimaRY EpucaTION brought a cordial answer advising a 
direct appeal to the writer himself. When Mr. Kenyon’s 
answer came the matter was almost an assured fact; the 
cost would not be great, the work could be done by a grade 
teacher who had received no previous training, and he would 
himself enter into a correspondence with the teacher to sim- 
plify and help in any way her questions should indicate. 

The school board gave their consent to a small appropria- 
tion and the work was put into third and fourth grades of 
one building. 

To have twenty children in a class and fifty minutes for a 
lesson would speedily give gratifying results, but such ideal 
conditions were not for us. In the fourth grade there are 
sixty children and twice a week we can have thirty minutes, 
in which time material must be given out and taken up again, 
leaving not more than twenty minutes for the actual work. 

In spite of these drawbacks, however, I think Mr. 
Kenyon himself would have looked with some pride at the 
sixty envelopes that were on exhibition at our last teachers’ 
meeting. They were not perfect, but there was a presentable 
one from each member of the grade, and some of them were 
really creditable. I don’t think the display was appreciated 
by any one who saw them half so much as by the teacher 
herself. As she looked back four months to the result of 
the very first lesson, her pride was a justifiable one. That 
first lesson was emblematic of chaos. It was a simple one 
too, a book made of four squares of manila paper and one 
large square of cover paper. The lesson had been carefully 
planned and the fear of failure was far from the teacher’s 
thought, but the sad condition of those desks at the end of 
the thirty minutes, the sad look of bewilderment on the 
children’s faces, and the sad tug of despair in the teacher’s 
heart ! 

Why, there was not even one accurate square. I don’t 
believe there was a single right angle, and I am sure there 
were not a half dozen lines of exactly the right length. 

“I can’t doit. I’ve failed.” Did those words ever sing 


themselves in the ear of any other discouraged teacher who 
had thought she was doing her best? 

Soon, however, her attitude became sane once more. 
“Those children failed for two reasons ; first, they needed 
the work, and second, I didn’t know the children. Next 
time we shall do better.” 

The next lessons were devoted to three-inch lines, four- 
inch lines, right angles, oblongs and squares of a given size, 
and for two or three weeks we did primary work with the 
‘rulers to learn to be accurate and to learn how to draw lines 
that were really vertical or horizontal. 

When the books were undertaken again there were some 
creditable looking specimens as a result. Not that the trials 
were all in the past; if that had been the case I suspect that 
there would no longer have been a need for the training of 
those special hands. The interest of the children had been 
aroused, however, and they had begun to see that a slanting 
line four inches long would not do when the dictation dis- 
tinctly called for a vertical line four and one-fourth inches. 

It may be interesting to hear of some of the special cases : 
of the boy who absolutely could not get his threadwinder 
right though he tried his best, but who kept on trying so 
hard that his envelope, though much more difficult than the 
thread-winder, was one of the best. Then the little girl who 
takes such an interest in it and who tries so hard, but has 
never yet succeeded in making a model all alone. She is 
improving and before the end of the term there will most 
assuredly be at least one article that patient, persevering 
Belle has made without help. Will not that be a victory 
that can be accounted as worth while, a victory over awkward 
fingers and a slovenly habit? Will it be of any service to her 
when upon her womanly fingers depend the ease and com- 
fort of a home over which she must reign as queen and 
regulator? She will not use her deftness for thread winders 
and paper boxes, but will it find a use? 

That boy may be a carpenter or a brick-layer, for it is 
altogether probable that for him his daily bread will be 
earned as a day laborer. Upon the skill of his hands will 
depend his worth as a workman — a cheap fellow always out 
of a job, or the kind for whom the contractor is ever on the 
lookout, and to whom the best wages will be paid. Does 
manual training pay? Is it worth the time and money? 


The future may hold for us larger things in the way of 
woodworking and handicraft of a more ambitious nature, but 
to Mr. Kenyon’s articles in Primary Epucation is due this 
first attempt, and I trust that our experiment may be 
an inspiration to others. 
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A Nature Study Diary IX 


Edited by MARY ROGERS MILLER, Bureau of Natwre Study, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MONDAY, May I. 


ERTAINLY no month is so full of delights 
~ as May! Nature and the children and 
the teacher grow happier every day. 

We did not have to wait until May-day 
for spring flowers this year. Perhaps the 
spring was no earlier than usual, but it 
seemed so to us, for our eyes and minds 
were open even before the first pussy willow crept out We 
are fortunate in having a row of maple trees along the street 
south of the school-house and plenty of willows by the brook 
side. - 

Early in April I began to watch these and some of the 
children did too. We cut a number of branches and put 
them in a jar of water expecting that the buds would open 
and explain themselves. But we gave them little attention. 
‘They were not lively enough to compete with polliwogs and 
water tigers. One morning I found the jar empty, and Mr. 
Regan explained that “they shelled off onto the floor and 
Oi threw thum out on ye.”’ I hadn’t the heart to scold the 
good Irishman, but begged him to ask me next time before 
disposing of anything on our table. 

Meanwhile the maples have not been idle. Their red 
twigs have led me to think of them as “ red maples,” while 
Mr. Judson speaks of them as “soft maples.” He says they 
are no good for maple sugar. They certainly have plenty of 
sap, for we saw it running down the trunks in streams. 

Early in April I noticed that some change had come over 
the “red maples.” Little knobs had appeared all over the 
tree-tops. I knew it was beginning to blossom, but I gathered 
some of the bunches of buds and could see the tiny cup-like 
flowers beginning to open. A few days later I found them 
wide open and could see many little heads coming out of 








Pistillate flowers of red or swamp 
maple. The seeds are formed from 
these flowers. (From Bailey's 
* Lessons with Plants.’’) 


each cup. The next day I gathered some from a different 
tree and could find no little round heads in the flowers. I 
even tore the flowers apart, but they were not there. In- 
stead there were only two little pointed feathery ends stick- 
ing out of each flower. I marked the two trees and visited 
them again next day. This time I took some twigs from 
each into the house for an observation lesson. It happened 
too long ago for me to report it in full to-day. It was 
enough for us to see that something was happening in the 
maple trees. The children immediately called the little 
cup-like things flowers. They are certainly bright enough 
in color. The whole tree was ablaze with them. 

After our lesson on maple twigs I used to smile as I read 
some of the sentences the children wrote. Here are some 
of them : 
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The maple tree blossoms in April. 

The red maple blossoms before the leaves come out. 
The maple tree looks red all over when it is in blossom. 
The sap of the maple tree is a little sweet. 

The fruit of the maple tree is maple sugar. 

Some of these sentences were in answer to questions | put 
on the blackboard. 

Later I gathered some twigs from a third tree and found 
that the blossoms were not all alike, even on the s:me tree. 
I went to Miss Iucella. She read the riddle for me. She said 
that there were two kinds of flowers on red maple trees. (She 
called it scarlet maple.) Those which have the long threads 
bearing little knobs at the ends are called staminste. They 
bear the pollen, which she showed me through her reading- 
glass. The others are called pistillate. They afterward de- 
velop into seeds. 

“ Then will that tree which had only the staminate flowers 
on it bear no seeds?” I asked. 

“The maple tree can tell you that,” she said. Now, 
wasn’t that exasperating? I am still waiting for the answer. 

In April we planted the maple seeds which were 
brought in last fall. They have been closely watched, but 
have given no signs of life. I am beginning to fear that 
they were kept too dry. It happened to occur to me one 
day to ask myself what our row of maples had done. with 
their last year’s seeds. Jimmie Biggs’ eyes looked bright 
when I put the question to him, 

“Why, say, I’ll go look under the trees, and see’f the’s 
any seeds there,” said he enthusiastically. 

Not a seed could we discover. We reported the fact to 
the rest of the children and might have let the matter drop 
had not Peter Wilcox remarked that he was going to keep a 
watch this year and see what those trees do with their seeds. 
“1 s’pose they do the same every year, don’t they?” said 
Peter. 

T said “ Yes,’’ rather faintly. 

Now, on the first of May we find that the seeds of the 
maples have begun to form. Such clusters of them! If 
everyone of them should fall and become a tree there would 
be a forest here in the school yard. We are deep in prepar- 
ations for Arbor Day. 

WEDNESDAY, May 3. 


All the nature study we had to-day consisted in clearing 
up part of the school yard which is set aside for the primary 
school. As commanding officer, I had my hands full. A 
squad of bigger boys armed with rakes of all sorts were kept 
busy raking the leaves from the small piece of lawn in front 
of the house. Some of the smaller children were stone pick- 
ers. Others were weed collectors. The rest of us were 
gatherers of miscellaneous rubbish. We were a busy party. 
The sun smiled a slanting smile at us through the maple 
branches, while a rather pale moon sailed far above among 
masses of white clouds. It did not take long to makea 
great impression on the yard. We also made an impression 
on the passers-by who turned to look at us from the street. 
To their credit be it said that the older boys and girls had 
already made great improvements in their parts of the yard. 
We had arranged with Mr. Regan to take all our rubbish 
away and he was there with a cart when school was dis- 
missed. At half-past five we were all ready to stop, and 
viewed our work with satisfaction. 

THURSDAY, May 4. 


Each department in the school is to have appropriate 
exercises to-morrow. Ours come at two o’clock and are to 
be out of doors. We have already planted some of our 
things and shall keep on until it is too late in the season to 
plant. We shall plant just one tree this year. The children 
voted on what kind it should be, and the majority said an 
apple tree. They had various reasons, 1 had mine. To me 
there are no flowers more beautiful than apple blossoms. And 
they bloom for everybody. Rich city people may have to 
go long distances to find them, but they are worth the effort. 
I hope our apple tree will thrive, and when it is old enough 
to bloom I hope teacher and children will just revel in apple 
blossoms in May. The apples will be all the finer in the fall 
for their having gathered hundreds of the flowers. 

The intermediate room is to have literary exercises and 
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they have invited us to visit them from one to two o’clock. 
Then they will go out and see us plant things. I am deter- 
mined that every child shall plant something this spring in 
our garden. But only a few will plant to-morrow. Mr. 
Franklin is going to bring a Baldwin apple tree, show us 
how to prepare it for setting, prune it, and then with the 
help of Joe and George, his two boys, he will plant it. 
Seven of my girls are going to set out in a bed near the 
corner of the house the seven geraniums they have been 
watching all winter. They made the cuttings themselves 
last November. We have spaded a narrow strip of ground 
along the fence which separates our yard from our nearest 
neighbor on the north. This fence is a plain one of boards 
seton end. It has the weather-beaten color which looks 
so dingy. Each child in the first grade has been provided 
with two morning-glory seeds. These are to be planted 
along the fence. When they come up we will train them to 
climb to the top of the fence. If the seeds all grow we 
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carefully pressed down so that no air would remain about 
the roots. More earth was thrown, more pressing down, 
this time with fhe foot. 

“This tree might want a drink of water before the next 
shower,” said Mr. Franklin, and two boys were sent to fetch 
a pail of water from the pump. ‘The hole was nearly full of 
earth before the water was poured in. After that we each 
added a little earth until it was full. 

‘- There, I think that tree ought to grow, if talking will 
help it,” said Mr. Franklin. “I never told a tree the 
reasons for things before. If it doesn’t grow it won’t be 
because it doesn’t know how !” 


(If teachers would only do a little more real planting on Arbor Day 
the day would mean more to the children and results would follow. 
Isn’t it rather dangerous to talk a great deal about the beauty of plant- 
ing, the meaning of it, the unselfishness of the planter, and all that, and 
then plant nothing? We are sincere when we say these things, but do 
our actions bear out our words? — M. R. M.) 





Row of maple seedlings 


shall have that fence pretty thoroughly hidden. I con- 
tributed the seeds. Why did we not save some from the 
morning-glories which grew on our back fence last summer ? 
(A hint for the coming seed-time.) 

SATURDAY, May 6. 


We carried out our program to the letter yesterday, and 
many were the pleasant words spoken by the parents 
of the children. Mr. Franklin’s talk on pruning an 
apple tree was just as interesting as could be. Even the 
little folks seemed to understand. I believe he used to be a 
teacher. He certainly made me wish I could have an 
orchard. I know he enjoys his work and gets lots of fun 
out of seeing things grow. 

He said that there was a reason for cutting off the most 
of the top of a tree when it was set. I remember I used to 
think it was done just because grown folks liked to cut 
things to pieces. In digging a tree, he said, many of the 
fine roots are broken or cut off and if the top were not cut 
back it would produce more leaves than the roots could 
feed. He said so much about the trees needing food just as 
children do in order to grow, that I think my little folks 
readily got the idea that a tree is a living thing. They will 
respect its life more than ever before, for Mr. Franklin 
made us think that a tree is worthy of respect. 

George and Joe Franklin helped their father set the tree. 
He told us that unless the hole was large enough the roots 
would not be able to spread out naturally. With that he 
put the tree into the wide deep hole and saw to it that every 
root was comfortably settled before any soil was putin. He 
then called half a dozen boys and had them crumble the 
earth and throw it around the roots. The first layer he 


WEDNESDAY, May 10. 


The month of May is always a rather anxious month for 
the teachers in Douglas Center. It is the practice of the 
school board here to elect the teachers for next year about 
May 15. We shall all be glad when the day is past. 

It happens that the wife of the president of the board used 
to teach my grade, and people are never tired of singing 
her praises. I have been so afraid that she would come to 
visit us. She has talked of it, and my heart gives a great 
flutter of relief every time there is a knock at the door and 
I find that it is not she. But last Monday, when we were 
least expecting her, and when the school was just reorganiz- 
ing after Arbor Day, she came. O-h-h! 

What do you suppose we were doing? ‘The whole school 
were at that moment crowded about my desk, transfixed by 
what seemed to us little short of a miracle. ‘They were 
silent, but excited. We were watching a large brown moth 
which had just come out of one of the cocoons. Billy Todd 
was the first one to see that something unusual was happen- 
ing among the cocoons. We suspended all other exercises 
and watched. The creature seemed helpless and moist at 
first and moved feebly. We looked for the wings and were 
disappointed to find only limp, crumpled things on each side 
of the body. After a while these began to grow; they 
spread out a little and the creature waved them back and 
forth. We were at this pitch of excitement when Mrs. 
Chambers arrived. 

Imagine my feelings! What would she think? I felt 
the blood rush to my head and the chills run down my back. 
Bless those children! It seems that most of them know and 
love Mrs. Chambers, who taught their older brothers and 
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sisters. They felt no fear and welcomed her with beaming 
smiles. I put a brave face on the situation and explained 
what we were doing. 

“Oh! let me watch it, too!” she exclaimed, and went 
right over among the children. She seemed to become one 
of them. She asked Jimmy Biggs where the cocoon had 
come from and looked at the empty one with wonder in her 
eyes. I began to warm toward this woman. 

“Where did it get out?” she said, looking at me, and 
then at the cocoon, which she held in her hand. I took it 
and for a moment I felt the blush coming again. 

I couldn’t find any hole. I looked more closely and suc- 
ceeded in finding a place which I thought might be an 
opening. At the end of the cocoon nearest the stem of 
the leaf which was wrapped around it was what seemed to 
be a loose, open place. I seized a pair of scissors and slit 
the cocoon from end to 
end..We all saw how clev- 
erly it had been made. 
The silk had been so 
woven as to enable the 
creature to push its way 
out without breaking a 
thread. After the motl 
was out, the end of the 
cocoon had drawn to- 
gether again, almost clos- 
ing the opening. 

Meantime our helpless 
moth had grown quite 
large and later in the day 
its wings had expanded 
to their full size and we 


: 4 7. un. Th \ 
looked with amazement at X Os / ™ 


its soft and beautifully 
blended colors. 

“Do you suppose any 
of the others will come 
out?’’ said Flora Judson, 
thinking of those we had 


brought from the lilac 
bush. 
“T hope so,” I said. 


“« Suppose we look at those 
we left on the lilac bush.” 
That evening we did look | 
and could scarcely find 
them among the thick 
leaves, but there they 
were ; still bearing their 
precious burdens. 

But I ought to be think- 
ing what report Mrs. Cham- 
bers carried home to her 
husband and what he will 
say to the rest cf the school board about the primary 
teacher. I hope they will let me try it another year. | 
want a chance to correct some of the mistakes I have 
made. I wish Mrs. Chambers would come to school often. 
I am not afraid of her now. Our nature lessons, or some- 
thing, seemed to make the children models of deport- 
ment during her visit. I have a bitter memory that tells me 


this is not the usual experience. 


‘ FRIDAY, May 12. 


To-day we found that three more of our cocoons had 
“hatched.” (We call it hatching for want of a better word. 
How horrified the State Entomologist would be if he knew !) 
The moths are not all alike, some being almost black while 
others are reddish-brown. We feel sure that they are all 
brothers and sisters even if their clothes are of different 
colors. Their cocoons are all so alike that we can not tell 
them apart, and they were all tied to the twigs in just the 
same wise way. ‘he one found on a wild cherry tree 
is just like those found on the lilac. We tried to feed them 
on syrup but they did not seem to be hungry. To-night 
I put one of the reddish-brown ones in a box and let the 
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others go. They didn’t seem to be in any hurry io leave; 
but flew lazily about the window. 
Monpay, May 15. 

I went to Miss Lucella last evening and told her all about 
the cocoons and the moths and Mrs. Chambers’ visit. She 
seemed more interested in the moths than in any of the 
rest of my tale and took down her lovely big gray book 
again. She turned over the leaves till she came to pictures 
of very large insects. 

“ There it is!” I cried, as I saw the picture of our brown 


beauty. She smiled to think I could recognize it though 
the picture was not colored. Then she read aloud the 
description : 


The Promethea Moth* 


“ This is the most common of the giant silk-worms. 


The wings of the 
female are light reddish-brown. 


The male is ncarly black and lacks the 
discal spots so prominent on 
the wings of the female. The 
fore wings also differ in shape, 
those of the male being much 
more distinctly sickle-shaped. 

The larva (‘commonly called 
worm or caterpillar,’ Miss Lu- 
cella explained,) when full- 
grown measures two inches or 
more in length. It is of a clear, 
pale bluish-green color, with 
black, yellow and _ coral-red 
spots on its back. This larva 
feeds on many of our common 
fruit and forest trees, very fre- 
quently being found on wild 
cherry and ash. The cocoons 
can be easily collected during 
the winter from these trees. 
i he cocoon is generally elonga- 
ted and is enclosed within a 
Mp7 caf, the petiole of which is 
A if My securely fastened to the branch 
4 Be : by a band of silk extending 
NS t from the cocoon. Thus the 
cocoon and leaf hang upon 
the tree throughout the win- 
ter.” 


W 


“There ! isn’t that just 
like ours? But most of 
our cocoons were found on 
the lilac bush. Let me 
see the picture, please,’’ I 
said. 

“Did you find out how 
the moth got out of the 
cocoon ?”’ asked Miss Lu- 
cella. 

“] think so,” J replied, 
taking the big gray book 
in my own hands for the 
first time. I went on read- 


ing : 


“ At the upper end of the cocoon there is a conical valve-like arrange- 
ment which allows the adult to emerge without the necessity of making 
a hole through he cocoon.” 


“You know,” began Miss Lucella, “the silk-worm from 
whose cocoon they make silk is nota native of thiscountry.” 
(I didn’t know it, but I was glad to hear about it.) “ Isn’tit 
a pity that nature didn’t provide it with some way of getting 
out of its cocoon without injuring the threads? The 
cocoons which are to be used for silk are dropped into 
boiling water, they tell me, and the insect killed before they 
are mature.” ; 

I was still engrossed with the big book and heard but 
faintly what she was saying. 


TuEspDay, May 16. 


I suppose I am the happiest girl alive to-night! The 
school board met last night and this evening I got a 
letter saying that they want me to teach my room next 
year. Will I accept? I shall have to wait till my ex- 
citement wears off before I answer their letter, for fear I 
shall say something undignified. Oh, for someone to tell 


* Adapted from Comstock’s ‘‘ Manual.” 
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the good news to! I'll run right to Miss Lucella. She'll 
sympathize. 


FRIDAY, May 19. 


Again, our interest centers upon the maples. Several of 
the children have brought in seeds which are much larger 
than those on our red maple trees. It is something for us 
to know that more than one kind grows here. To-day I be- 
thought me of the question Miss Lucella said the tree 
would answer for me and went out after school and looked 
at the three trees we had marked. One had borne flowers 
of two kinds. Another had only the fringy staminate 
flowers on it, while the third had only the pistillate flowers. 
(I ought to be thankful to Miss Lucella for those two words, 
which are easy to say now that I know what they mean.) 
The tree which bore both kinds of flowers now hangs full of 
seeds. There are millions on it. One tree is bare except 
for the tender leaves now coming on rapidly. This is the 
one which had only staminate flowers on it. The third tree 
has plenty of seeds. All the seeds are bright red and they 
hang in pairs, great clusters of them. My question is 
answered. Now, if I can only get the children to ask that 
question some time, and then find the answer themselves. I 
don’t believe they are old enough yet for this part of the 
subject. 


(The life of a maple tree is a most interesting theme for nature students. 
Last spring my attention was drawn to the immense number of maple 
seedlings springing up in every available spot. They were literally 
everywhere, on the lawn, in the flower beds and even creeping down to 
the very edge of the gutter if a bit of moist earth was there upon which 
they could germinate. I found a trio of them sprouting above my head 
in the crotch of a friendly elm tree. I looked about for the seedlings of 
last year and found them only in such favored places as had escaped the 
ruthless drouth and the even more ruthless lawn-mower. 

How I laughed at the absurd attitudes of the seeds in their efforts to 
get rid of the tough seed-coat. They stood on their heads waving the 
plumy wing in the air, or they crouched low in the grass and seemed to 
use the broken wing as a brace to drag themselves out of their coats. 
No nature student can afford to forego the enjoyment of this phenom- 
enon. A most interesting series may be found in which one may study 
the various stages through which each seed must pass from the seed to 
the vigorous little plantlet with one or more pairs of true leaves, 

Tightly wrapped in the seed-coat of the maple key are the two seed- 
leaves or cotyledons. In the case of the Norway maples whose large 
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keys performed such antics for my edification last spring, germination 
follows soon after the seeds are scattered. This seems contrary to all 
rules, but the maple trees say so and it must be so. (How isit with 
other maples and with common elms?) The series below will give some 
idea of the stages of growth. _It will also give teachers a suggestion for 
conducting an observation lesson. This would make a good “summing- 
up” exercise on germination.—M. R. M.) . 


FRIDAY, May 26. 


I have been too busy during the last week to write in my 
diary. Last week we all went out in the old orchard near 
the school-house and tried to find out all we could about 
how an apple tree lives. 
fragrant white shower. We found the tiny apples with 
parts of the flower still clinging. We even discovered the 
apple itself in an unfaded flower. George Franklin showed 
us some dirty looking cocoons which he had found on the 
bark of one of the trees. He said they were made by the 
worm that makes wormy apples. He called it familiarly by 
name—the codlin moth. ‘That comes of having a first-class 
apple grower for a father ! 


We found a bumble-bee, such a big blundering one, still 


lingering about the apple trees. 

Hopping about in the fresh grass we found several of our 
old friends the grasshoppers. I listened for the remarks 
from the children and was delighted to find that they recog- 
nized this wingless jumper as a youngster. They still re- 
member our last fall’s studies. Things learned from nature 
herself are not lightly forgotten. 


Monpay, May 29. 


It would simply be impossible to to tell all that the chil- 
dren say and do. in connection with their nature studies. 
The secret of their continued enthusiasm is, I think, in the 
fact that we never try to finish one subject before we take 
up another. Nature is ever ready with a new line of inves- 
tigation. But month after month we come back to an old 
subject, having found something new about it. 

Next month school closes. I am sorry and I am glad. 
As I look back over the months, I am sorry for the mistakes 
and glad for the little triumphs. The future looks bright, 
and we have three more weeks in which to work and sing and 


play together. 





> 
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The blossoms are falling now in a © 
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“« The sap that trembles into buds,’ as Emerson has it, has 


also given us this month of blossoms. The first flowers may 
be waning, but now come the spring beauty, the violets, 
the dogwood tree with its magnolia-like petals, and the wild 
pink azalia. These are found in the woods and pastures 
and repay us for any amount of trouble in getting them. In 
the last of the month and first of June we may look for the 
mountain laurel if any of us are fortunate enough to be in 
its locality. Its own distinctive beauty is something to 
remember from year to year. If you do see the rich tinted 
blossom notice the marvellous example it affords .of cross- 
fertilization. The wheel-plan of the flower with stamens for 
spokes makes a perfect bee-trap; at the slightest touch the 
anthers are dislodged, the stamens spring up violently and 
the pollen covers the bee. Touch the stamens with a pin, 
if no bee is ready to perform his part, and see the wonder- 
ful mechanism. There was never a boy so bad since Cain 
was an infant, that he would not grow mellow and manage- 
able in watching this almost human movement. The Solo- 
mon-seal flower, and delicate purple cranesbill on its airy 
stem, are here early also. Every one comes back with its 
separate message. The apple blossoms — what can one say 
of them, that has not already been said, yet the truth has 
never been told because it cannot be. Like music, they 
speak where words fail. See all of these blossoms on old 
orchard trees that you can. Every look is, or ought to be, 
the stowing away of beauty for the days when apple blossoms 
are but a fragrant memory. 

Decoration Day: Not a reader of Primary EpucaTion 
need be told of the persistent protest this paper has 
made since its beginning against the current practices of 
Memorial Day. The manner of keeping it is nothing less 
than desecration. Teachers have it in their power to show 
the next generation what zo/ to do on this day, if they will 
feel it a sacred obligation. To have a lively, patriotic cele- 
bration at school and then go home to play games has come 
to be the regulation way for schools to “ observe’? Memorial 
Day. A strange way to express a tender reverence for the 
heroic dead. Is it possible to have any prepared “ exer- 
cise’ that shall heighten a child’s reverence for the day? 
It is too doubtful to risk it. Every teacher knows how to 
get at the best in her children, or should know, and let her 
choose her own way and time for the quiet talk to deepen 
the. meaning of the day. It cannot be done by patriotic 
fireworks. Last year a magazine advertised a “ Snapping 
Drill” and a “Spectacular Piece ” for Decoration Day “ ce/e- 
bration.” Another offered a concert program for Easter, 
“From the Cross to the Resurrection.” Let us set our- 
selves determinedly against such sacrilege. There are some 
things too sacred to be drilled into children. 

Bird Day: This has come to be an annual féte for the 
schools and takes care of itself without many mistakes. Let 
us not forget to give the warning note against the wearing of 
bird feathers and let us remember it when we order our 
spring and summer millinery. 


“The Heart of a Child” 
Did you read this story in McClure’s Magazine for 


February? It is good for teachers to read such revelations. 
This is child study that gives us the real child. 
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Editor’s Address 
New Paltz, New York. 


Chicago Institute Envelopes 


We all remember the helpfulness and convenience of 
Colonel Parker’s C. C. N. Envelopes when he was in Cook 
County Normal School. Others are to be obtained now, 
issued from his new school — Chicago Institute. They con- 
tain reading and other matter used in that school, and are 
brim full of help and suggestiveness. Address, Director of 
Chicago Institute, 609 Wells Street, Chicago. Keep in- 
formed as to what these famous schools are doing. Don’t 
be content with nutshell knowledge or your own appliances. 
The truth is not all discovered yet. 


Literature Series No. 1, 3 cents each; 24 cents per dozen. 
“ Lad 7 oo “ 


5 No. 2,2 “ = 

“ “ No. 3 3 “ “ 24 “ “ “ 

“ “ No, 4,2 “ “ 18 “ “ “ 

“ “ No. 5 2 “ “ 18 “ “ “ 
History “« Be..{, ” “os 4 * “« « 
Science _as ahi Be a 


Remit with the order. 


The Plan Book 


Are you seeing it this year? 
“ Little Journey ’’ to some foreign country ; more than one 
hundred pages. While these “ Journeys” are designed for 
helps for the intermediate and upper grades, they contain 
much that primary teachers can use with benefit, in talks on 
these countries. Send for Teacher's Edition. Sept., Cuba ; 
Oct., Puerto Rico: Nov.’ Hawaii; Dec., Philippines ; Jan., 
China; Feb., Japan; March, Mexico; April, Alaska; May, 
Australia; June, Canada. $1.50 per year. Marian M. 
George, editor. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, publishers. 


Each number contains a 


Picture Study 


Read Mr. Parsons’ “ Picture Masterpieces in the Primary 
School” in this number. It calls a decided halt on the 
hasty “ running over”’ of a different picture with the chil- 
dren every day, and gives the best of reasons why a picture 
should be carefully and reverently studied if taken up at all. 
The writer speaks not only from the standpoint of an art 
lover and art critic, but also from the personal experience of 
the teacher who has learned the capabilities of children by 
actual test-work with them. There is not a word of specu- 
lation in it. 


Chicago Institute 


It is with a good deal of editorial pride that we give 
«< A Visit to Chicago Institute”’ this month. It is the best, 
clearest, most striking presentation of the aim of the new 
school that has yet been given. The, real object of the 
school stands out like an ideal figure in a picture. Will you 
read it, teachers, unbiased by any past or present opinions 
of what constitutes education? Then will you read it over 
again, and ¢hink about it more than you talk about it; and, 
finally, will you read it again, and see what it holds for you, 
as an individual teacher? It is not often that a pioneer in 
any cause has the opportunity to carry out his ideas in this 
world, as has Colonel Parker in the new Chicago Institute. 
A teacher who is not interested in watching its development 
is in a pretty dead condition. You are not obliged to be- 
lieve in the school, nor to attend it, nor to swear by it, but 
do watch it without prejudice. Every day of watching lifts 
you a bit out of the ruts, 
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What Two Orioles Did 


BERTHA B. WHITE, Waltham, Mass. 


Do you want to know just the cunningest thing that ever 
two little birds did? Let me tell you— because 7/'s true/ 

The birds were beautiful orioles and you know the curious, 
pretty nests the orioles make, swinging like a soft, gray, 
silken bag from the high branch of some elm tree. 

Just three springs - the orioles had come to this grand, 
old elm tree that shaded the porch of a quiet farmhouse. 

They had picked out the very branch they wanted ; and 
now they must hunt for material to build their pretty home. 

So they flew about, chirping and calling and busily gather- 
ing stray threads and moss—when—oh, joy! What was that 
beautiful, long, white, silky stuff on the porch just under 
their elm tree home? ‘They flew down very cautiously. 
They flitted this way and that. Dare they take some of it 
for their airy home? One more peep — yes — grandpa was 
sound asleep. There was no doubt about it. But how 
should orioles know that the long, white whiskers belonged 
to him? They ventured nearer. They pulled one hair. 
They grew bolder and pulled another. Two long, beautiful, 
silky threads for their nest! They flew off to the tree and 
then back for more. Grandpa still slept. The little rogues 
were having such a good time, when Aunt Lucy happened to 
spy them. She laughed aloud and of course that fright- 
ened the birds and Grandpa woke. But wait—just hear the 
rest. Aunt Lucy was so pleased at what the cute little 
orioles had done, that she determined they should have all 
the pretty threads of hair they wanted. So that very after- 
noon, she took some of Mary’s golden locks, a few more of 
grandpa’s and some of her own glossy black hair and spread 
them on a bright cloth on the porch. Then she warned the 
family to keep very quiet and see what happened. In less 
than an hour, the orioles had taken every hair and carried it 
to their tree. Before many days, the pretty nest was done 
and the birds were enjoying their new home. 

In the fall, after the orioles had left their elm tree home, 
Aunt Lucy had some one climb the tree and get the nest, 
And there, so curiously woven into the lining, were the soft 
white, golden and black hairs. 

Aunt Lucy keeps the nest in her parlor and counts it as 
one of her greatest treasures. 





How a Lark Learned to Sing and Fly 


A baby lark had got out of its nest sideways, a fall of a 
foot only, but a dreadful drop for a baby. 

“You can get back this way,” its mother said, and showed 
it the way. But when the baby tried to leap, it fell on its 
back. Then the mother marked out lines on the ground, 
on which it was to practice hopping, and it got along beau- 
tifully so long as the mother was there every moment, to 
say: “ How wonderfully you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little lark, meaning 
that it wanted to fly ; and the mother tried to do it in vain. 
She could soar up, up, very bravely, but she could not ex- 
plain how she did it. 

« Wait till the sun comes out after rain,’”’ she said, half- 
remembering. 

“ What is sun? What is rain?” the little bird asked. 
“ If you cannot teach me to fly, teach me to sing.”’ 
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‘When the sun comes out after rain,” the mother replied, 
“then you will know how to sing.” 

The rain came, and glued the little bird’s wings together. 

“T shall never be able to fly nor to sing ! ”’ it wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes, for a glorious 
light had spread over the world, catching every leaf and 
twig and blade of grass in tears, and putting a smile into 
every tear. The baby bird’s breast swelled, it did not know 
why ; it fluttered from the ground, it did not know why. 

“The sun has come out after the rain!” it trilled. 
“ Thank you, sun! Thank you! thank you! Oh, mother! 
Did you hear me? I can sing!” 

Then it floated up, un, calling, “Thank you! thank you ! 
thank you!” to the sun. “Oh, mother, do you seeme? I 
am flying.” 

—/J. M. Barrie 


Bird-Day Invitations 


The following invitations are worth noticing. Keep these 


in mind when you get ready to send out your invitations for 
Bird Day. 


Birds, Buds, and Babies, 
At Home 
Friday, April 28, 2 p.., 
Baby Room, 
Jackson ‘School. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Teachers and Pupils, 
At home to the friends of 
Art and Birds, 
Friday, April 28, from 12 to 5. 
Longfellow School. 
East Des Moines. 


Singing School of Thrushes 


. Awriter in Forest and Stream tells us of the methods 
the thrush adopts in teaching his little ones to sing. 

“ Find,” he says, “‘ a family of wood thrushes and carefully 
note what takes place. The old male thrush will sing the 
sweet song in loud, clear, flute-like notes once, and then 
stop to listen while the young birds try to imitate the song. 
Some will utter one note, some two. Some will utter a 
hoarse note, others a sharp note. After awhile they seem to 
forget their lesson and drop out one by one. When all are 
silent the old thrush tunes up again and the young thrushes 
repeat their efforts, and so it goes on for hours. The young 
birds do not acquire the full song the first year ; so the les- 
sons are repeated the following spring. I take many visitors 
into the woods to enjoy the first thrushes’ singing school, 
and all are convinced that the song of the wood thrush is a 
matter of education pure and simple.” 





How do the Robins Build Their Nests ? 


How do the robins build their nests? 
Robin Red Breast told me, 

First a wisp of yellow hay 

In a pretty round they lay; 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 
Feathers too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, and across; 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do the robins hide their nests? 
Robin Red Breast told me, 

Up among the leaves so deep, 

Where the sunbeams rarely creep, 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep and see 
Baby Robins—one, two, three: 
That’s what Robin told me.— Sel. 
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Spring 


Acrostic for Bird Day 


ALICE E, ALLEN. 
(All rights reserved) 


Exercise for six little children—three girls and three boys. 
Each carries pretty letter of green, which he holds up— but 
does not name—as he recites his stanza. 


S&S For the cheery Song Sparrow. His suit is of brown, 
With a snowy white vest buttoned snug, up and down. 


‘ fp For the pretty, proud Pigeon: O’er something she 
grieves, 
As she coos on her downy nest, up in the eaves. 


RR For the dear Robin Redbreast. Though cold winds may 
blow, 
With glad heart and fearless, he sings in the snow. 


I For Indigo Bird. His secret I’ve guessed, 
We know of blue eggs in a small sheltered nest. 


NW For a droll pair of Nuthatches—each with sharp bill— 
They’re always together, just like Jack and Jill. 


G For gay Golden Robin. His quaint nest, he weaves, 
And hangs it up high ’mid the shining, green leaves. 


All (holding out letters) 


Oh, dear little birds, the long winter is o’er 

Bring back the brown nest and the blue eggs, once more, 
Come, dear little birds, for as soon as you sing— 

The world is all sunshine and gladness and Spring. 


(Close exercise with song “ When the Birds Bring Back 
the Spring,’’ if desirable.) 


The Seed 


As wonderful things are hidden away 
In the heart of a little brown seed, 

As ever were found in the fairy net 
Of which children sometimes read. 


Over its pretty shining coat 
We sprinkle the earth so brown, 
And the sunshine warms its lowly bed, 
And the rain comes dropping down. 


Patter, patter, the soft, warm rain 
Knocks at the tiny door, 

And two little heads come peeping out, 
Like a story in fairy lore.— Se/. 





A bluebird sang in my window ; 
A blue violet peeped below ; 
A deep blue sky was over them. 
They said, “‘ Spring has come ! did you know?” 





May Blossoms 


‘*« Like music they seem to burst out together, 
T he little and the big with a beautiful burst; 
They sweeten the wind, they paint the weather, 
} And no one remembers which was first.” 
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Motion Song 


O birdies in the tree-tops !! 
Your merry songs we hear, 

You’re singing to the children 
This morning bright and clear, 

You’re singing songs of gladness 
For summer days are near. 


Chorus 


Sing, birdies, sing, 
Sing and fly? 

Sing of your little homes 
Up so high.® 


O birdies in the tree-tops !! 
You watch the light clouds pass 

And see their shadows drifting* 
Across the waving grass. 

What message do they teach you 
For every lad and lass? 


O birdies in the tree-tops !! 
We know the song you bring 
Is full of love and promise 
From God our heavenly King,® 
And so we children echo 
The happy song you sing. —.Se/. 
Hands clasped, fingers together over the head. 
Flying motion, hands outspread. 
Fingers pointing upward. 
Waving motion, 
Heads bowed reverently. 


Mmtwnrds = 


‘“Tap-Tap !” 


‘* Tap-tap, tap-tap, I wonder what’s that — 
Is somebody building a house? 
Tap-tap-tap-tap and a quick rat-tat, 
Then everything still as a mouse. 


Tap-tap-tap-tap. Why, who can it bé? 
Are the fairies at work in the wood? 

Tap-tap-tap-tap! We surely must see 
What’s doing of bad or of good. 


Tap, tap-tap. Some carpenter, sure! 
Here’s saw-dust all scattered about, 

But where can he keep hid so secure? 
That’s something we'll have to find out. 


Tap-tap, tap-tap; ah, there now I see 
A flash like the brightest of flame; 

There he goes, there he goes, in that hollow tree; 
Golden Woodpecker his name.” 


Bob White. 


There’s a plump little chap in a speckled coat, 

And he sits on the zigzag rails remote,- 

Where he whistles at breezy, bracing morn, 

When the buckwheat is ripe, and stacked the corn : 
“Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Is he hailing some comrade as blithe as he? 
Now I wonder where Robert White can be! 
O’er the billows of gold and amber grain 
There is no one in sight—but, hark again : 

“ Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 


Ah ! I see why he calls ; in the stubble there, 
Hide his plump little wife and babies fair ! 
So contented is he, and so proud of the same, 
That he wants all the world to know his name: 
“ Bob White! Bob White! Bob White!” 
— George Cooper. 
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ELEANOR CAMERON 


A dear little bird made! a nest in our tree, 
Sweet robin, sweet robin, sweet robin. 
And when it was done he was glad as could be, 
Sweet robin, sweet robin, sweet robin. 
2 High up on a branch where the breezes sang low, 
3 And the leaves rustled softly above and below, 
Oh! who could the joy of his little heart know ! 
Sweet robin, sweet robin, sweet robin. 


4 Soon three little eggs * in the tiny nest lay, 
Glad robin, glad robin, glad robin. 
He sang of his joy through the long summer day, 
Glad robin, glad robin, glad robin. 
6 The mother-bird covered the tiny eggs well, 
And soon the three birdies came out of the shell, 
And quickly began of their hunger to tell, 
Glad robin, glad robin, glad robin. 


One morning our robin went hunting for food, 
Glad robin, glad robin, glad robin. 


(All rights reserved) 





But when he came back he could not find his brood, 
7 Sad robin, sad robin, sad robin. 
Some bad little boys stole the nest from the tree, 
-8 We never would do such a thing—now, would we? 
No more does our birdie sing loud in his glee, 
Sad robin, sad robin, sad robin. 


Directions 

1 Place hands together in order to form a little hollow as near like a 
nest as possible. Continue motion until it is changed for the second or 
as long as may be desired. 

2 Keep hands in position for nest and raise them above shoulder to 
one side, to show idea that the nest was “high up.” 

3 Hollow left hand and keep it raised as before. Let right hand 
hang over it and make any pretty motion with fingers that may resemble 
the fluttering of leaves. 

4 Raise three fingers. 

5 Hollow out nest as in first position of hands, 

6 Arms out at side to imitate bird’s wings outspread, or better, make 
the nest with the left hand, as in position 3 and cover closely with right 
hand. Talk to children about the love with which the mother-bird 
covers and protects the eggs, and the motion will be much improved as 
the right hand will be less stiff. 

7 Sing in a sad, low tone and slower than before. 





For Blackboard Illustration 


“These are the eggs so smooth and round 
That held the wonderful secret. 


This is the nest where the eggs were found, 
The pretty white eggs, so smooth and round, 
That held the wonderful secret. 


This*is the pigeon with soft, gray breast 

Who patiently sat on the loose straw nest— 

The nest where the pretty white eggs were found, 
Her own little eggs, so -mooth and round, 

That held the wonderful secret.” 


What the Birds Say 


We’ll build us a nest in an old apple tree, 
’Mid the blossoms of pink and white, 
Where the honey bee’ll come with her hum, hum, hum, 
And the bumble bee’ll come with his bum, bum, bum, 
And the stars look through the leaves at night, 
Look down on you and me.—Se/. 





A Little Girl’s Wonder 


What do the birds say, 1 wonder, I wonder, 
With their chitter and chatter? It isn’t all play. 

Do they scold, do they fret at some boggle or blunder, 
As we fret, as we scold day after day? 


Do their hearts ever ache, I wonder, I wonder, 
At anything else than the danger that comes 
When some enemy threatens them over or under 
The leafy boughs of their great, leafy homes? 


Do they vow to be friends, I wonder, I wonder, 
With promises fair, and promises sweet, 

Then, quick as a wink, at a word fall asunder, 
As human friends do in a moment of heat? 


But day after day I may wonder and wonder, 
And ask them no end of such questions as these— 
With a chitter and chatter, now over, now under, 
The big, leafy boughs of the big, leafy trees. 


They dart and they skim, with their bills full of plunder, 
But never a word of an answer they give. 

And never a word shall I get, though I wonder 
From morning till night, as long as I live.— Se/. 
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Lessons The Bird’s Nest 


“Quack! Quack!” says Mother Duck. MINNIE WAITE ROZELLE 
“ Jump right in ! : Think what good luck, (From an adaptation of “The Bird Game” as found in Rebecca 
To have a pool in perfect trim, Stoneroad’s book. ) 


Where baby ducks can learn to swim !” These’s a dear Mite nest 


In the top of the tree, 

With some wee cunning birds ! 
Oh, I wish you could see. 

The mother bird is telling 
Her birdies how to fly, 

1 “ Make your little wings strong 

You shall fly bye and bye, 

Make your little wings strong 
You shall fly bye and bye.” 


“Cluck! Cluck!” says Copplecrown. 

‘ Here’s a fat worm, take it down, 
See! This is the way—Scratch! Scratch! 
Learn your own fat worms to catch. 


Says Mother Bird, “ Now do your best. 
Children, you must leave the nest. 
One—two—three! Now only try! 
That’s the way to learn to fly.” 


** Well done, little Birdies ! 
Now stretch your necks so high ; 
When birds start for flying, 
They look for blue sky. 
We'll have our first lesson 
If the weather is clear ; 
2 So, lift your little heads up 
And look far and near. 
So, lift your little heads up 
— Mary F. Bath. And look far and near.” 


Says Mother Puss, “ Just wait till dark ! 
We'll have supper—hark ! hark hark ! 
There’s a mouse by the pantry wall— 

One bold spring, and that is all.” 


** What a journey! Papa, see! 
From the table to my knee.” 
Says mamma. “ Ah! not too fast. 
Haby’ll learn to walk at last.” 


eel ar eae “Poor birdies! There is danger ! 


2 You must hop upon the nest, 
Over the Bare Hills Far Away And tack the coal eve 
Over the bare hill a ay, pera Ses 
Somebody’s traveling day by day ; “rege 2 
Coming ie slontty, Tedater slat : But fold your wings quite tight, 
Oh, she is busy as she goes by. * Until you’re very certain 
There are no cats in sight. 
Sing, little brook, wake up, and hear ; Until you're very certain 
Where is the song that you learned last year? There are no cats in sight.” 
Don’t you remember the dear old tune? ' 
Naughty small brook to forget so soon ! “ Chirp-chirp! Cheer-cheer ! 
Chirp-cheer! Cheer-e-e !"’ 
Dainty blue clouds in the bright blue sky, What a happy little mother, 
Last year I taught you to float so high ; In the nest in the tree. 
Flowers, where are you, why don’t you blow? “ Chirp-cheer! You have 
Come, dandelion, you can, I know. Done well to-day. 
' a 5 Cheer-cheer ! little Birdies, 
Spring up, tall grasses, and daisies and clover ! You may fly far away. 
Last year I taught you how, over and over ; Cheer-cheer ! little Birdies, 


” 


Come with me, everyone, this is the way ; 
Don’t you remember me? Why, / am May/ 
on nd Children standing in aisles recite poem in concert, 
° 1 Swing arms sideways, up and down. 
2 Stretch heads up, and look as far back as possible to the right and 
left. 


You may fly far away. 





The wind blows east, and the wind blows west; 3 Hands on hips, elbows pressed against sides. 

The blue eggs in the robin’s nest 4 Bend from waist, and look from right to left. 

Will soon have wings and beak and breast § One aisle follows another in quick succession, running lightly about 
And flutter and fly away. the room. 
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A Brain Preearediin: A Godinteis estharinbad of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. It is an essential fvod for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve: and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white der from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated bv Pretessor Percy more than thirty years . It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphiet free. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. agth Street, 
remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infeonte, Tt does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by New York City. 
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CHILD Stupy. A Primer. By Etta Austin 
Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


It is doubted by the best teachers in reading 
whether it is wise to use book-primers at all. 
The blackboard does the primer work more 
interestingly for the children than any book 
can, say the majority of the best primary 
teachers. If there is to be a book for the very 
beginners the Child Life Primer meets the 
need in the essentials of familiar subjects, 
simple words often repeated, and a slowly in- 
creasing vocabulary. But the pictures in this 
primer are not attractive save as curiosities. 
They may be high art and it may be best to 
introduce the little ones into an unreal picture- 
world tinted with a bluish-green that they will 
never find anywhere else; but it is doubtful if 
teachers are yet educated up to such art in- 
struction. Some day when we have become 
surfeited with art novelties and impossible 
coloring we may be willing to come back to 
good pictures that tend to develop the esthetic 
taste of children. 


GINN & CUMPANY, BOSTON. 


MOTHER NATURE’S CHILDREN. Price, 70 cts. 


About the only thing to b2 said to teachers 
of little children about this book is to advise 
them by all meanstoownit. It is a mine of 
information as to the baby-life of animals and 
the beginnings of plant growth. Teachers of 
youngest children will find as much help as 
to how to teach these things as to what to- 
teach in these pages. Mr. Gould has gone a 
long way into the child world in the way he 
tells Mother Nature’s secrets. And he has so 
much to tell and tells it so well that the book 
is a treasure for teachers. How animals and 
plants cradle their babies, how Mother Nature 
clothes them, how they learn to lay up food 
and how ingeniously they all work under one 
common law of life and love is told with won 
derful charm and clearness. The work is 
abundantly illustrated with just the pictures 
needed to make the text vivid and real. If 
this was the only nature book ever printed 
there is enough in it to lead the children to be 
nature lovers and nature students forever 
more, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


NATURE STUDY AND THE CHILD. By Charles 
B. Scott, A.M. 


Whatever work Mr. Scott undertakes will be 
done in the most conscientious, painstaking 
manner. Before Nature Study was the fashion 
ian public schools, Mr. Scott was a devotee at 
Nature’s shrine. He was one of the earliest 
pioneers in introducing Nature Study into the 
s: hools and has never ceased to be found on 
the strong side and the right side of Nature in- 
vestigation. His serial work in PRIMARY EDv- 
CATION was the means of doing more good 
than can ever be estimated. He not only won 
the confidence of the teachers but he impressed 
them as a truth seeker and truth teller. Itisa 
boon to teachers that he has sent out this care- 
fully prepared book for their thoughtful con. 
sideration. It is not a showy program for the 
seasons or holidzy occasions but the subject is 
treated in its relation to other branches of 
study and to the child’s education. There are 
principles underlying the study of the natural 
world and Mr. Scott has skilfully woven these 
into his theory and practice. Such chapter 
headings as these: “‘Nature Study and the 
Expressive Work of the School,” “ Influence 
of Psychological Principles on Selection and 
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Sequence of Material,” show the trend of 
thought and broad scope of the author’s t_eat- 
ment of this much-taiked- about su'j-ct of 
Nature Study. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 


PENNIMAN’S NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER. 
James H. Penniman. 


The author believes that spelling is largely 
mechanical like type-writing or piano playing, 
and that diacritical marks or separation of 
words into syllables increases the difficulty of 
learning to spell; therefore the words in this 
speller are neither marked nor divided. They 
include nearly every English word in common 
use or that is difficult to spell. Short dictation 
excercises are affixed to the bottom of each 
page to concentrate attention on the accurate 
use of words, and the shades of meanings otf 
words. There are Rules for Spelling in the 
last pages of the book, a list of words most” 
frequently mispronounced, rules for forming 
the plural of nouns and possessive case, and a 
list of words most frequently misspelled. A 
valuable book altogether for any class or any 
school-room. 


By 


MILTON BLADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


MOTHER STORIES. By Maud Lindsay. Illus- 
trated by Sarah Noble-Ives. Price $1.00. 


The author say3: “I have endeavured to 
write for mothers and dear little children, a 
few simple stories, embodying some of the 
truths of Froebel’s ‘ Mother Plays.’” 

These stories are models of simplicity and 
purity in purpose and expression. They are 
written with a knowledge of the likes and 
ways of children in the frequent repetition of 
verse and phrase; and the moral lesson does 
not stand out too pointedly. It is illustrated 
with seventeen full-page pictures and is 
daintily bound in blue and gold. Not only 
kindergartners but mothers and first year 
primary teachers will find this volume stimu- 
lating and helpfal in its suggestions for ingen- 
ious ethical story-telling. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


SPRINGTIME FLOWERS. By Mae Ruth Nor- 
cross. 91 pages. Introductory price, 86 cents. 


A simple, attractive Elementary Botany. It 
is not a nature study help only as the scientific 
knowledge of flowers is always the basis for 
intelligent nature study. Three children go 
into the country for vacation, and learn of the 
flowers they gather in a pleasant, conversa. 
tional way. But the teachers who use this as 
a supplementary reader before the children 
have acquired the knowledge in it from obser- 
vation will make a mistake. Many of the 
illustrations are especially pleasing in artist'c 
arrangement. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER. By Frank M. Hall. 


The author announces this book to be an in- 
dependent number book designed to precede 
any series of arithmetics. There are three 
opening preface chapters for the benefit of the 
teacher in which the plan and purpose of the 
book is so clearly explained that none can go 
astray. Each four-page group constitutes the 
larger unit of the plan. Twenty-seven pres- 
entations of this gradually changing unit 
make up the book. The book itself is most 
attractive in large clear type, and generous 
illustrations in color that must rob arithmetic 
of many of its terrors for the little ones. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


SONGS OF HOME AND PLEASURE. 

SONGS FOR MORNINGS, EVENINGS AND NIGHT. 

SONGS OF NATURE. 

SONGS OF THE LESSONS. 

Selected and edited by Carl Betz. 
each, 15 cents. 5 


Four bright, atrractive song books for home 
and school use at prices that everybody can 
reach. The classification of these songs into 
separate books will commend itself as a good 
feature, if a novel one. The music is largely 
from standard composers and admirably 
adapted for children. It gives an exhilara- 


Price, 
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tion to turn the leaves, and the editor’s well. 
known reputation will not be dimmed because 
he modestly quotes from Montaigue, “I have 
gathered a posy from other men’s flowers and 
nothing but the thread that binds them is 
mine own.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


THE IRON STAR. By John Preston True. 


This is a remarkable book. The history of 
the ages from the cave dwellers to the present 
time is told with all the fascination of 
“ Arabian Nights.” The children who are for- 
tunate enough to get this book either as a 
home book or a supplementary reader at 
school, may not know they are reading a work 
of genius, but they will know that they are 
spell-bound and cannot lay it down till they 
have to. The evolution of the race wii] mean 
something to the boys and girls who have 


lived with Umpl, Ulf, and Edith Fairhair 
through their marvelous adventures. 
GINN & CO. BOSTON. 
THE STORIES OF MY FOUR FRIENDS. By Jane 


Andrews. Edited by Margaret Andrews Allen. 


These stories were partially prepared for 
publication during the life of Miss Andrews, 
and the work was completed by her sister after 
her death. Any work from the hands of the 
author of “Seven Little Sisters” will find 
warm hearts and ready hands to welcome it; 
and this story has the same charm as have all 
the others by the same gifted author. Itisa 
delightful collection of nature stories exquis- 
itely illustrated with scenes from nature in all 
seasons of the year. It is a pleasure to turn 
the leaves of a book so beautiful in every way. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


LIGHTS TO LITERATURE. By grades. 

Book I. By H. Avis Perdue and Florence E. 
La Victoire. 

Nature talks in short sentences for first grade 
children, also talks of trades and occupations. 
Plentifully illustrated with half-tones and 
color. Price, 25 cents. 

Book II. By Sarah E. Sprague, Ph. D. 

Stories of birds, flowers, and the domestic 
animals that children love. Good selections 
of poetry and well illustrated. Price, 36 cents. 

BooK III. By Abby E. Lane. 

Nature Stories interspersed with myths, 
fables, and appropriate verse selections from 
standard authors make up this book. Price, 
40 cents. 

The series cover the eight school grades. 
They are attractive, carefully prepared and 
cannot fail to be well received. 





“The “ Good Time Primer” is an excellent 
little book. 
Cuas. W. DEANE, 
Supt., Bridgepo:t, Conn. 


Tired All 
the Time 


That’s a Spring Condition. 





It’s a sign that the blood is defi- 
cient in vitality, just as pimples and 
other eruptions are signs that the 
blood is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which only the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes it, gives new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

It cleanses the blood and clears the 
complexion. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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—In some waste paper which came from 
Philadelphia to a paper mill in Michigan, an 
autograph letter from George Washington was 


found. ‘Its date wa; 1776. 

—A telegram from Athens says that the 
grave of Hippocrates, the “ Father of Medi- 
cine,” who died about 377 B.C., has bcen dis- 
covered at Larissa, Thessaly. 


— Psince Eni Wha, second son of the em- 
peror of Kovea, last weck began a course of 
study at Roanoke College, Salem, Va. He is 
twenty years old and understands English 
fairly well, having studied privately in Wasb- 
ington. There is another Korean at Roanoke, 
and he stands exceptionally high in his 
classes. 


—The dry lake of the Mojave desert in 
southern California, about seven by nine miles 
in extent, has a sandy surface almost as level 
and smooth as a floor, w:thout a sign of vege. 
tation. Two miners named Hoyt who live near 
by have lately gotten up a land sail-boat for 
navigating this singular lake. It is made very 
much like an ice-boat, only instead of runners 
it has wheels. It can be sailed in any direc- 
tion and as close to the wind as a sail-boat. It 
has made as high a rate of speed as forty miles 
an hour and is a complete success. 


— Mr. Carnegie has announced another cul- 
minating benevolence. He will give enough 
money, he says, to found sixty-five branch 
libraries in Greater New York, at an average 
cost of $80,000 each, making $5,200,000 all told, 
provided, as usual, that the city will provide 
sites and maintenance. If this offer is ac- 
cepted New York will have by far the finest 
system of libraries possessed by anycity. It 
will require five years to carry the plan out 
fully, it isestimated. At present New York 
spends only eight and one-half cents a head a 
year for library purposes, whereas Chicago 
spends twice that and Boston six times as 
much. St. Louis has also received a tender of 
$1,000,000 from Mr. Carnegie for a new library, 
on the regulation conditions. 


WHAT THE ROUNDER SAYS. 


The Rounder.availed himself of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad on his recent return trip from 
New York, and unmeasurably enjoyed the 
swift, clean and scenic ten-hour whirl. The 
Hoboken terminal station of the Lackawanna 
is reached by the Broadway cars to the Christo- 
pher street ferry. The Lackawanna Limited 

-leaves New York daily at 104 M. and is in Buf- 
falo at 8 PM. being practically a daylight train, 
and there is no reading, napping or dullness 
possible on the first trip at least. The scenery 
is exceptionally fine and varied—the Lacka- 
wanna is a “ high’? road—and the panorama 
of mountain, valley ano river is unbroken and 
electrifying. As Waterloo, Washington and 
the famous Delaware Water Gap are ribboned 
off, the charm of the wondrous amphitheaters 
in their autumnal glories increases and holds 
the traveler spellbound. The ascent and de- 
scent of the Pocono mountains into Scranton 
emphasizes the Lackawanna types of scenery 
and speed, particularly the thrilling toboggan 
through Tobyhanna, Gouldsboro and Elm- 
hurst. From Scranton northwest to Bingham- 
ton the scenery mellows into the enchanting 
agricultural vistas that have made New York 
State famous, nor is there any surcease of the 
1 wndscape fascination west pastOwego, Elmira 
snd Corning or until twilight veils the natural 
vitascope. The Lackawanna is exceptionally 
rich in river scenery, following the beautiful 
Delaware and Susquehanna for many miles, 
and dividing the ravishing Chemung and Gen- 
esee valleys.— The 400. 
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of the following masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on exceptionally 
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Life and Products in Hot 
Countries IX 


In Java. 
Auice E. ALLEN 
Ten Little Cloves. 


One little, two little, three little, clove-buds, 

Four little, five little, six little, clove-buds, 

Sever little, eight little, nine little, clove-buds — 
Ten little clove-buds brown. 


Ten little, nine little, eight little, clove-buds, 

Seven little, six little, five little, clove-buds, 

Fou : little, three little, two little, clove-buds — 
One little clove-bud brown. 


It was the happiest family. There were four 
older children in fluffy, red dresses. Then 
came three smaller ones, each wearing a queer, 
crimson cap. Next, there were the twins in 
green. Last of all, was a tiny one in pale- 
yellow. 





If you would like to visit this cozy family, 
you must sail away across the great ocean. 
You must land on the island of Java, and 
travel away from the coast. 





By-and-by, you will come to a great grove 
of beautiful evergreen trees. They have 
smooth bark of a soft olive color. 





About half-way up the trunk, the branches 
begin. They stand out, straight and thick, on 
all sides of the tree. The second row of 
branches is shorter than the first, the third 
shorter than the second, and so on, to the top. 





These branches are all covered with slender, 
shining leaves, so that the tall trees, look like 
great, green cones. 





Up near the top of one of these trees, at the 
end of one of its broad, green boughs, you will 
find the little family — “ at home.” 





The cozy family is a big cluster of cloves! 
The older children, in red dresses, are the 
pretty, feathery blossoms. They stand around 
the edge of the cluster. 





The three smaller ones, in bright little caps, 
are big clove-buds — red as fire. Then, there 
are twin-buds, in green, and a baby-bud, in 
soft yellow, just peeping out into the world. 





All about the cluster of cloves are the leaves 
of the clove-tree. The warm wind blows 
through them, and they whisper — whisper — 
whisper. 





What do they say? They tell the clove-buds 
and blossoms strange stories of strange people. 
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Long, long ago, the Chinese found that the 


queer, red buds of the clove-tree were good for 


something. They were hot and spicy to the 
taste. 





Often, just before a great man made a speech, 
he held a clove in his mouth. He knew it would 
leave its pleasing, pungent flavor on his tongue. 


Do you suppose it helped him to make a sharp 
speech ? 





Cloves, in those days, were very costly. 
Sometimes they sold for five, or even seven, 
dollars a pound. No wonder, great kings and 
bishops were pleased with a present of a pound 


of cloves. They kept the precious spice in 
boxes of rare wood. 





Fresh and free, blew the wind. It rattled 
through the stiff palm-leaves. It stirred the 
scented clove-leaves. Wind and leaves, to- 
gether, sang a sweet, low lullaby to the cloves 
in their happy home. 





Little red clove-bud, 
Your home’s in a tree, 
It’s built all of green leaves, 
As bright as can be. 
Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, 
In all the grove, 
There’s nothing so sweet 
As a eweet, little clove. 





Down under the clove-tree, sits a little girl. 
She hears the wind murmuring through the 


green leaves. Their song is so soft — so 
soothing. 





Lower and lower sinks the small, dark head. 
Lower and lower droop the tired lids over the 


sleepy, dark eyes. The little dark maiden is 
sound asleep. 





The wind and the leaves sing on and on. 
One great star comes out, and smiles down on 
the little girl asleep under the tall clove-tree. 





Then, out of the twilight, Mother’s voice 
calls, “ Lila, Lila!” 





Lila springs up. She runs home as fast as 
her two bare feet will carry her. Her home is 
a pretty little hut of bamboo. It is so light 
and airy, it seems like a big basket. It stands 
in a grove of cocoanut and banana trees. 





Inside, the house is as neat and clean as busy 
fingers can make it. 





Dinner is ready. Lila’s father and _ her 
brothers and sisters are all sitting at the table. 
The table is a big, braided mat. Lila and 


her mother sit down on the floor beside the 
mat. 





For dinner, there is a rich soup. It is made 
of birds’ nests. Batoe has been away across 
the broad rice-fields hunting for these strange 
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—It is generally supposed that poverty isa 
chief cause of students leaving school before 
completion of the course. In his annual re- 
port the president of the St. Louis school board 
contradicts this, giving as the main cause for 
falling-off in attendance: first, lack of interest 
on the part of the backward and discontented 
pupils; second, lack of appreciation on the 
part of the parents of the value of an educa- 
tfon, and third, lack of free books after the 
fourth grade. 


—The Washington board of education has 
decided that the objections raised to the use of 
the Student’s Hymnal in school on account of 
sectarian hymns contained in it are not of such 
weight as to warrant prohibiting its employ- 
ment. But certain objectionable hymns are to 
be cut ont, and pupils whose parents object 
need not buy the books nor sing. The conclu- 
sion was based largely on the supreme court 
decision of Feb. 29, 1892, that this is a Christian 
nation and that Christian practices are to be 
upheld. 


—Mrs. Emmons Blaine, who founded the 
Chicago Institute, has turned this unique nor- 
mal school over to Chicago University, and it 
will be re-located on the university campus. 
This represents a practical addition of $2,000,. 
000 to the university endowment. The normal 
school will be used as a laboratory for devel. 
oping teachers of the very highest skill, 
according to new theories. There are pupils 
in attendance as in other normal schools, and 
the teachers use them as working material, the 
whole being in charge of instructors selected 
for their originality and special equipment 
for such formulative work. 


—The London Hospital cites recent authori- 
ties to show that the defective vision of chil- 
dren bred in towns is not due to errors of 
refraction alone, but to lack of keenness of 
vision caused ty the want of development in 
the nervous structures. It states that vision 
like every other nerve function, must be culti 
vated in order to attain a high degree of excel 
lence, and that country children who have 
before them continually a broad and open 
view, have more acute vision than city chil- 
dren, whose sight for the most part is confined 
to near-by objects. It is well-known that 
Indians have keener sight than those brought 
up in civilization, though the civilized eye can 
distinguish shades of color that are imper- 
ceptible to the eye of the savage, untrained in 
this direction. 


—At a banquet of educators held in New 
York the other night Prof. Nicholas Murray 
Butler said: Every college becomes poorer 
as it becomes more successful. It costs two 
and a half times as much to educate a boy as 
can be charged for his tuition. Every student 
who comes to a college ads to the cost of the 
irnctitution. The queation therefore is, Is it 
worth while to educate men and women in 
eollege? It is estimated that last year over 
$60,000,C00 was given from private fortunes for 
educational institutions. The hard-headed 
business men of the country realize that the 
best investment they can make for their accu 
mulated wealth is in the institutions where 
the dividends are intelligence, and they will, I 
believe, keep up with the demands made upon 
them for financial assistance.” 


COMPARED WITH COLORADO 
SCENERY. 


To travelers familar with the rugged gran- 
deur of the scenery of Colorado, there is a 
special appeal in the soft picturesque effects 
of the mountain scenery along the lines of the 
eastern railroads. The Lackawanna is a 
scenic route worthy of especial patronage on 
that account. 

—Rocky Mountain Guide. 
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nests. He pulled them off the rocks where the 
birds had fastened them. 


They are made by a kind of swallow. To- 
morrow, he will carry some of them to the city, 
near by, to sell them. 








After dinner, Lila and her mother sit down 
in the thick shadows of the banana-trees. 








There have been black clusters on the trees 
all day. Now, these clusters begin to stir and 
move. Soon, the air is full of flying bats. 
Their soft, swift wings brush =— Lila’s 
hair. 





Bats are funny things. Some of these are 
like tiny mice with wings. Others are so large, 
they are called “ flying foxes.” 





The moon peeps down through the trees. 
Lila rocks herself to and fro, keeping time to 
a little Javanese song, something like the one 
the wind and the leaves sang to the cloves. 





Little brown baby, 
Your home’s of bamboo, 
. Your chair’s made of grasses, 
Your cradle is, too. 
Hush-a-by, hush-a-by — * 
Sunshine or shade — 
There’s nothing so dear 
As a dear little maid. 


Lila sleeps on a ‘mat of twisted grasses. It 
is covered with bright cotton cloth. 








At sunrise, she is up and dressed. She runs 
out of doors. Her father is pounding the 
husks off the rice for breakfast. 





Besides boiled rice, they have bananas and 
cocoanuts. They drink cocoanut milk. 





There is much to be done on this sunny 
morning. Everyone is busy. Women and 
girls hurry by to the great coffee-plantations. 





Great loads of rich fruit, coffee-berries, cacao, 
sugar-cane, gums, and spices go by on their 
way to the city-markets. 





Pretty Javanese women pass. They are 
going to market, too, to sell dried and grated 
cocoanut, and other wares. They offer them 
for sale in pieces of banana-leaves. 





Each wears a queer garment, called a sarong. 
It is a kind of cotton skirt, fastened in a twist 
about the waist. A broad scarf passes under 
the arms and crosses the back. In these gay 
scarfs, knotted loosely over one shoulder, many 
of the women carry their tiny, black-eyed 
babies. 





Little boys ride by on great, gray water- 
buffaloes. 
peep out from under the big bamboo hats. 


Patient faces and keen, dark eyes 
All 
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day long, they must keep the big flies from 
the stupid-looking buffaloes. They must guide 
them from one juicy herb or bit of gr ass to 
another. 





Lila and her mother go to the grove near by 
to help gather cloves. Only the big buds, 
which have turned red, are ‘vathered. They 
are so sweet — Lila can think. of nothing else 
quite so sweet as the tiny, crimson cloy e-buds. 





She does not know that this rare, spicy per- 
fume has a name all its own. It is called 
aromatic. 





At ten o’clock, the sun is so hot that all the 
people stop work for a time. They sit in the 





shade weaving pretty mats for tables, beds, 
and chairs. ; 
Lila helps her mother weave. Then she 


gathers some soft, white down from a tree. 
She will carry it home to stuff pillows. 





By and by, she grows thirsty. She makes a 
little cup out of a piece of thick banana-leaf. 
She fastens it with a sharp cactus thorn. From 
this queer sis she sips sweet cocoanut milk. 





At four o hdlatcle, all the people — men, women, 


and children — hurry back to their work. It is 
a busy island — the little island of Java. For 


there are always rice and coffee and spices to 
gather and prepare for the people who live on 
the other side of the world. 





On the way home, Lila stops to talk with her 
friends —the orchids. Fair and frail, they look 
like bright butterflies poised on slender stems. 





There are great thickets of ‘Penaineni- iho 
soms, too. They open scented, snowy petals 
and show their warm, golden hearts to the glad 


little maid. 





What a good world it is—full of flowers 
and trees and butterflies and birds. And there 


ANEMIA 


The face alone is no sure index of health; but 
headache and dizziness, no ambition, no force, 
no endurance, short breath, palpitation of the 
heart on little exertion-—- these with a pale face, 
are a clear indication of what is wrong There 
is too little red in the blood. 

There is too little vital force. 
wanting. 

Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil supplies it. 








It is life that is 


We will send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York 
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is home, too —the cozy bamboo-hut under the 
banana-trees. That is the dearest spot in all 
the glad, green, little island, Lila thinks. 





The crimson clove-buds have reached. home 
before her. Lila helps to spread them out to 
dry. They must dry in the shade as quickly 
as may he, so that their sharp, biting taste will 
not be lost. 





Then they must all be packed ina kind of 
matting made out of cocoanut-leaves, and sent 
away across the ocean to the great world of 
which little Lila knows nothing. 





As they dry, the crimson buds will turn to 
hard, brown cloves. Each has a tiny head, like 
a nail. Because they look so much like little 
nails, they are called cloves. Clove comes from 
a word which means nail. 





The long, slender stem of the clove is really 
the calyx of the tiny flower. The sharp spikes, 
around the head, are the sepals, or leaves of 
the calyx. 





Inside that round head are the folded petals 
of the little clove-blossoms, which never opened. 
No wonder cloves are so sweet and spicy. 
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They are nothing at all but the dried buds of 
fragrant tropic flowers. 





When the cloves are spread out in the: shade, 
Lila sits down on her little mat and spins cot- 
ton into yarn. By-and-by she will help her 
mother weave it into cloth. Then mother’s 
swift fingers will make Lila and her sisters 
some new gowns. 





While she sits on the ground, singing and 
spinning, the big golden sun goes away to 
light the other side of the great world. He 
leaves behind him, in the warm, western sky, 
long ribbons of pink and pear] and pale-purple. 





These fade slowly away. The great white 
stars sparkle in the quiet sky. The soft hush 
of twilight falls over all the little island. 
Another long, bright day in Java is over. 





Rocked on the lake’s soft bosom, 
The lotus-leaves lie, white, 
The fragrant frangipani 
Folds up her petals bright. 
The orchids whisper — whisper — 
‘¢ Dear little isle, good-night,” 
And crimson cloves in spicy groves, 
Echo ‘* good-night, good-night ! ” 
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Study Necessary Table Books 





Fairyland of Flowers 


“ The latest edition of FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS is a decided improve- 
ment in illustration upon the earlier editions. Many of the cuts which 
have marred the beauty of the book have been taken out, and many 
handsome full-page half-tone engravings have been added, so that 
the book stands to-day foremost in beauty among botanies for children 
and for school-room use. The unique position that FAIRYLAND OF 
FLowers holds among books upon the subject is evidently appreciated 
by teachers, judging from the steadily increasing sales. It is not a 
botany in the old sense, neither is it a ‘reference book’ for minute facts. 
It is a book of hundreds of illustrations, of flower legends, and flower 
poems, together with a reliable flora for young people to begin work 
upon. One teacher writes us: ‘I keep on my desk several botanies for 
scientific and exact reference; but for inspiration and to arouse enthu- 
siasm in my pupils and love for the work, I use always the FAIRYLAND 
OF FLOWERS.’” 


New Edition. Illus. Price, $1.00. Cloth, $1.25. 


Hi Wear Hmong the Trees 


By WILSON FLAGG, 


That eminent teacher of Natural History, Professor Charles B. Scott, 
of Oswego Normal School, writes: 

“Flagg’s A Year Among the Trees is exceedingly suggestive and 
helpful. It is laden with the spirit of nature study, the spirit which 
makes us love the trees and all nature. After reading the book, a 
teacher must catch something of the spirit in which the trees and all 
nature must be approached and is much better fitted to study the trees 
with her pupils, It is a book full of inspiration to me.” 


Illus. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





Fi Wear Wiith the Birds 


Silk cloth. Price, $1.00. 


WILSON FLAGG is also the author of this illustrated work, and he nas 
treated his subject in a form that is readable to both naturalist and simple 
bird lover. Birds of winter, birds of the night, birds of the moor, sea 
and shore, birds of the pasture and forest, and farm and barnyard, are all 
treated of, and hundreds of species receive a detailed review. 


Bitds of Land and Water 


By M. and E, Kirsy. 
Authors of “ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 


Fully Illus. Small qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Interesting talks on the birds of all countries, describing their habits 
and haunts, with such other necessary information as every boy and girl 
is interested in. 


The Poetry of Flowerland 


Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Poetry of Flowerland edited and selected by M. Alice Bryant, 
(224 pp.) contains about one hundred and fifty pieces of poetry relating 
to various flowers, with occasional bits of prose relating to the legends or 
uses of plants. This collection is interesting and will be prized by those 
who love flowers.— Wisconsin School Fournal. 
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MUSIC LESSONS. 


How to teach Sight Singing. A College Course by 
Correspo-dence. Nothing like it. Termslow. Cir- 
culars free. Dep’. A, Int. Cor. Sch. of Mus., 
18 W. 19th St., New York. 





SEND 12 CENTS FOR FIRST GRADE 


FOR TWENTY- 
Busy Work 33 
uSy CHILDREN 
Conversational Stories. Extra Practice 


in Pronouns. Printed on cardboard in 
six bright colors. 


lirs. GERTRUDE WILSON 
6344 STEWART AVE., CHIGAGO, ILL. 





BUSY WORK 





Sentence Building—Reading—Writing— 
Spelling —-Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 
—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—3o0 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 


Drawings very simple. 
Sample Box, complete, 25 cents, 
Free Circular. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VERY LOW RATES 


via 





From points in Missouri and Kansas 
and the West, and Arkansas, Texas 
and the Southwest. 

For further particulars 


H. C, TOWNSEND, G. P. Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NOTES. 


— The Chicago school trustees have decided 
on an aggressive policy which will involve 
the expenditure of nearly $4,000,000 for new 
school buildings. Asin nearly every big city, 
the school-house accommodations of Chicago 
are insufficient to take care of all the children 
of school age, and many are being deprived of 
instruction. 


— Colleges, libraries and other institutions 
are more and more taking advantage of ex- 
changes with other institutions to enlarge 
their collections. Cornell University, for 
‘xample, has recently received a large and 
valuable collection of South American hard- 
wocds in return for forwarding to a university 
in Argentine Republic an assortment of pine 
cones, spccimens of this sort being great rare- 
ties in that country. This plan of exchange is 
one that can be adapted to many purposes and 
made much more useful than it now is. 


— Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University reports that, in addition 
to the colleges and universities now repre- 
sented in the entrance examination board of 
the Association of colleges of the Middle 
States acd Maryland, which have entering 
classes of fifty, the following New England 
and Western institutions have agreed to 
accept the certificate of the board in lieu of 
examinations of their own: Ambherst, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bates, 
Trinity, Smith, Williams, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Mount Holyoke, Welle-ley, Western Reserve 
University, and the University cf Illinois. 


A NOTEWORTHY ANNIVERSARY 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
“YOUTH’S COMPANION,” 


With its issue of April 18th, the Youth's Compan- 
ion entered upon its 75 h year. Tocelebrate this 
event the Companion of that date was a double 
“75th Birthday Number,” containing contribu- 
tions by the Vice-President of the United 
States, Thesdore Roosevelt, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott and half a dozen 
others. 

To further commemorate this anniversary, 
the publishers have prepared a richly printed 
souvenir illustrating the growth of the nation 
and ofthe Youth’s Companion since the year the 
Companion was founded, 1827. Perhaps the 
most significant features of the Souvenir are 
its three maps. The first shows the small sec- 
tion of the continent occupied by the United 
States of 1827, when the Companion began life 
with practically no subscribers. Another 
shows the system of railways which cover the 
United States in 1901, an aggregate of 187,781 
miles, the Youth’s Companion traversing every 
mile of this system once a week. The third 
map shows the number of subscribers to the 
Youth’s Companion in every state of the Union 
in 1901, the paper being delivered every week 
to 545,342 American homes. 

But another suggestive fact is brought out 
in this Souvenir, and perhaps furnishes a clue 
to all the others—the amazing growth of the 
Youth’s Companion and its hold upon the homes 
of the nation. And this is a quotation from 
the announcement made by Nathaniel Willis, 
the founder of the paper, in the first issue, 
April 16, 1827: 


“Our children are born to higher destinies 


than their fathers; they will be actors in a far . 


advanced pericd of the church and the world. 
Let their minds be formed, their hearts pre- 
pared, and their characters molded for the 
scenes and the duties of a brighter day.” 


While the Companion has kept pace with the 
progressive spirit of the time and has wel- 
comed every improvement that really im- 
proved, it has remained true to the purpose of 
its founder. The words ot the announcement 
of 1827 would be equally appropriate to an- 
nounce the volume for 1901. This constant 
effort of the editors to make a better and still 
better paper year after year is well illustrated 
by reference to any of the current issues. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
B. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Tan, 
Pi =e les, 
Prec k les, 





diseases, 

every blemish, 

on beauty, 
de- 


years; no 
other has and 


properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
2% of similar 
name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(s ent) :“* As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
# Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."’ 
For sale b 7 a gists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U a and Europe. 
FERD. T S HOPING. Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 
$35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. eare 
the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL - 





PHILADELPHIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Kindergarten Normal School 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


Will o - June 3 and close June 28, Special atten- 
tion will be paid to the appiication of kindergarten 
methods to public school work; also to sight-singing 
and drawing as —— in the various grades. 
M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 
ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
Write for Catalogue. 
point agents for our 


CS 52) line of pubti- 
cations. Absolutely 
no canvassing re- 

t $780 Per YEAR 
ee ID EXPENSES 


absolutely Deataatette Address 
Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C 11, Chicago. 


WE NEED TEACHERS 


North Dakota increased 75 per cent in last 
decade. Thousands of settlers are coming 
this year. Address for registration blank 


THE WESTLAND TEACHERS’ LEAGUE, 
LISBON, N. D. 


ga Over 20 years’ successful experience in the 
Northwest. 


1000 » 
« Words 


To Spell, Mark, Use and Define. 


Prepared by GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER. 








Lady or Gentleman 


to travel and ap- 











The list is the result of actual experience. 
Words misspelled by teachers in their corre- 
spondence, and words misused by teachers 
during Mrs. Skinner’s visits, at the 7 ey 
were jotted down, and these make the list 

The arrangement is: 

lst Column. The word spelled. 
24 Column. Diacritically marked. 
8a Column. Used or defined. 


ave Eee for preservation of trouble- 
some words are ac ded as part of the book. 


Best 7th and 8th Grade 
Spelling Work on the Market 


INDORSEMENT 
It was indeed an inspiration for the day to 
~ oo with a lesson that was universally 
—an inspiration not only to the 
oem ent teachers but as well to the instruc- 
tors, who, I may confess, were sometimes 
= to shame by the wonderful animation 
— layed by the students toward this part of 

institute woik. E. E. McInrTize. 


Flexible Binding, i5c Board, 25c. 
Special prices for class use. 


One copy only 12c. to the son who men- 
slens thie paper’ Stamps accented. 


WILLIAN G. SHITH & COMPANY, 
Minmneapo'is, : : : : : Minnesota 
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BRIGHT 
BRILLIANTLY CARRIED OUT 


NEW IDEA 


You have often wondered why somebody 
didn’t print a newspaper for boys and girls, 
the keenest news hunters in the world. At 
last somebody has. It is called THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE. It comes out every week, and is 
so valuable from an educational standpoint 
that it is already used as a text book in thou- 
sands of schools allover thecountry. Among 
its features are: 

A graphic picture of the great panorama of 
life around the globe each week, entitled 
** Last Week in the World.” 

Numerous and beautiful illustrations in- 
cluding reproductions of paintings by mod- 
ern masters exhibited in the leading art 
centers of this country and Europe. 

A map on Mercator’s projection on which 
is indicated each week by numbers the loca- 
tion of great events. This feature is called 
‘*The Map Summary of the News.” 

A careful and impartial review of political 
events. 

A weekly review in the “Commerce” de- 
partment of the great movements in trade 
and finance. 

A record of progress in mechanics and 
industries. 

The achievements and discoveries of nat- 
uralists and other scientific men in the 
various domains of investigation. 

A column of questions headed “The Life 
Class” reviewing the principal features of 
the previous issue in their relation to the 
various school studies. 

A department devoted to sport, containing 
all the news that is cledn and healthful in 
this line and lsaving out all that is objection- 
able. 

Selections from the best works in literature 
in connection with anniversaries each week. 

Reviews of the latest and best books for 
young people with specimens of their illus- 
trations. 


With each subscription we give a copy 
of our booklet (about 12,000 words, 
regular price 15 cents) 


LIFE AS A SCHOOL STUDY 


in which is shown 

Why all other studies largely miss their 
purpose without it. 

Why it does not increase the work of either 
teacher or pupil, but greatly lightens the 
work of both. 

How to teach it and its application in detail 
to Geography, Drawing, Language, Arith- 
metic, Physiology, Nature Work, Physics, 
History, Civd Government, and all other 
branches in the school course. we 

Why some of the most valuable informa- 
tion in the world is not contained in any 
text book, but is contained in Life Study. 

How it will enable parents and teachers to 
find the best method of teaching each indi 
vidual child and what his special talents are. 

How it supplies the advantages of the three 
systems of education—the Private School, 
the Public School and the School of Life, 
which produces what we call “ the self-made 
Man.” 

Why the daily newspaper is not and never 
can be a suitable text book for this study. 


Sample copy of THE LITTLE CHRONI- 
CLE free on application to 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SCHILLER BUILDING, CHICAGO 





: NOTES. 





— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


CHEAP EXCURSION TO CALI- 
FORNIA. 

Account of Epworth League meeting at San 
Francisco in July. Excursion tickets will be 
on sale on July sixth to thirteenth, good to re- 
turn until August thirty-first. Low rates of 
fare have been named for the round trip, and, 
if desired, tickets may be had returning via 
Portland, Yellowstone Park and S8t. Paul, at 
small additional cost. For full particulars call 
on or address W. S. Howell, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 381 Broadway, New York, or 
W. W. Hall, New England Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Boston, Mass. 


PAN-AMERICAN AT BUFFALO. 
A Beautiful Publication. 


To the Grand Trunk must be given the palm 
and the credit for being first in the field with 
a handsome new publication dealing with the 
great attractions of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, which will open on the first 
day of May for a continuance of six months. 

Nothing yet as pretentious and elegant as 
this book has been issued in connection with 
the great international event, and the Grand 
Trunk, never doing things by halves, has 
thought fit to get up this fine piece of work for 
the benefit of its patrons and the public gener 
ally. The publication is composed of thirty- 
two pages, with a four-page cover. The inside 
is printed in three colors, including the “lux. 
otype” finish on the illustrations. The de- 
scriptive matter has been carefully compiled 
and arranged with a view of giving the reader 
a comprehensive and true picture of the differ- 
ent buildings and attractions that are to be 
seen, also a good description of the “ Mid- 
way,” a feature of the exposition, which, it is 
said, will surpass anything of the kind hereto- 
fore attempted. 

The publi ation tells how to reach Buffalo, 
gives reference to whom to apply for accurate 
information as to hotel accommodation. It 
suggests to the traveler many attractive side 
trips and gives a complete list of hotels and 
boarding houses in the several districts 
reached by these side trips. A map of the 
Grand Trunk Railway system in three colors 
is embodied, as well as a mapof the city of 
Buffalo, showing the several railway stations 
and the street car lines running to and from 
the exposition grounds, a valuable feature for 
the guidance of strangers in Buffalo. There is 
also an accurate plan of the exposition 
grounds, which gives a splendid idea of the 
lay-out of the undertaking with the names of 
the buildings clearly inserted for the infurma- 
tion of the sight-seer. The inside of the pub- 
lication is printed in three colors on the finest 
coated paper, while the cover is a heavy paper 
suitable for embossing. 

The design used for the title pages of the 
cover is one of artistic beauty and represents 
the emblematic figure of Enlightenment 
standing in the foreground holding a torch in 
each hand, while immediately above appears 
the Beck design of the Pan-American trade- 
mark. At the top of the page is shown the 
trade-mark of the Grand Trunk, while the title 


of the brochure is “ Picturesque Pan-American — 


Route to Buffalo.” The colors use i to bring out 
the pleasing effect which has been obtained, 
are light blue, yellow and black, embossed in 
high relief and making one of the most hand- 
some pieces of railway literature that has 
been issued by any transportation company. 
The mechanical execution of the work is with. 
out fault and the illustrations, which are all of 
the half-tone process, are fine. ; 

A copy of this publication will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address in the world on receipt 
of a two-cent postage stamp, by Thomas 
Wynne, Traveling Passenger Agent, Grand 
Trunk Railway Systein, 306 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


| WILL DEED 300 


finely located lots in a beautiful New York suburb 
having 50 stores, 8 churches, 3 banks, 5 schools, etc., 
to the first 300 PRIMARY EDIt'CATION readers ans- 
wering this advertisement for simple cost of making 
deed; full particulars with Birds-eye view by mail. 
Address C. M. RUSSELL, President, 1133 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


monthly, 28 pages, the leading Southern 
educational journal, reduced to 25c. a 
year, with 10c, dialogue free. Send now. 


Address FREE PUBLISHING CO., 
DOVER, TENN. 


GREAT ARTISTS 
BOOKLETS 


Price, Only 10 Cents Each 











1 The Story of Raphael 
2 The Story of Murillo 
3 The Story of Millet 
4 The Story of Landseer 
& The Story of Rubens 
6 The Story of Durer 
7 The Story of Rembrandt 
8 The Story of Reynolds 
9 The Story of Bonheur 
10 The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Titian 
13 The Story of Corregzgio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 
18 The Story of Millais 
19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The St» ry of Velasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 





Educational Publishing Co., 
63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Chalk Modeling: 


THE NEW METHOD 
OF MAP DRAWING 





Including Introduction and Suggestive 
Lessons on the Use of the Maps 
By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 
Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, III 


Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art, College for 
Teachers, University of Chicago. 


FuLty ILtus. CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 
Miss Heffron’s manual is the only 
practical guide to the teacher who sees 
the necessity of depicting topographic 
forms on the blackboard. I am com- 
mending it in my forthcoming books. 


Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G.S., 
30 East Fourth St., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
378 Wabash Ave., Ohicago 





New York Boston 


San Francisco 
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Piles 
Cured 


e 
Edward Dunellen, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.: “For seven years 
I was scarcely ever free from 
the terrible torture of itch- 
@ ing piles. I tried all sorts of 
@ remedies. Was told a surgi- 
@ <al operation might save, 
é One 50 cent box of Pyramid 
Pile | Cure entirely cured 
°. me.” All driggists sell it. 
Free book by mail on Piles, 
@ causes and cure. Pyramid 


@ Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Soceseqoeeses 
The 
Swedish System 


Gymnastics. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Teachers 





By HARTVIG NISSEN. 


Cloth. Fully Illus. Price, 75 cents. 


ADOPTED BY 


Boston, Providence, Worcester, 
Nashua, etc., etc. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 





NOTES. 


—Texas proposes to build an international 
trades college, where the youth of North and 
South America shall be instructed with a view 
to building up trade between these two sec- 
tions. 


—The Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
started a reserve fund for emergencies by 
appropriating $100 and authorizing the execu: 
tive committee to add $100 each year: until 
there is a fund of $1,000. 


—The School Board Journal says that the El 
Paso, Texas, school board has ordered the 
women teachers of that town to wear their 
ekirts short enough to escape the streets so 
they cannot carry disease germs into the 
school-room. 


—The Buckingham Industrial School, near 
Frederick, Md., is to be enlarged. This is an 
institution for training homeless boys of 
Maryland, supported entirely by the contribu- 
tions of Joseph D Baker, who is at the head of 
it, and his family. 


—The courts at Toledo, Ohio, have declared 
the teachers’ pension law unconstitutional be- 
cause it is not general in its effect, applying 
only to Toledo. The fund of $10,000 accumu- 
lated by the 1 per cent assessment on teachers’ 
salaries is ordered to be repaid. 


—Kindergartens are extending rapidly in 
Japan The missionaries introduced the idea, 
but now there are not only numerous kinder- 
gartens under native control, but also schools 
for educating kindergarten teachers. The Jap 
children find the kindergarten system very 
congenial. One different feature that is intro- 
duced in these schools is handling and un- 
winding silk cocoons. 


—The North Carolina legislature has been 
threatening to pass laws prohibiting child 
labor and other abuses of the factory system. 
To head this off 150 cotton mill owners of the 
state have signed a pledge to employ no child 
under twelve years during the school season 
of the year, to encourage the education of 
working people and to require not more than 
sixty-six hours for a week’s work; andin view 
of this action no legislation will be passed. 








BRAIN FOOD. 


Is of Little Benefit Unless It is Digested. 


Nearly everyone will admit that as a nation 


“we eattoo much meat and too little of vege- 


tables and the grains. 

For business men, office men al clerks, and 
in fact everyone engaged in sedentary or in- 
door occupations, grains, milk and vegetables 
are much more healthful. 

Only men engaged in a severe outdoor man- 
val labor can live on a heavy meat diet and 
continue in health. 

As a general rule meat once a day is suffi- 
cient for all classes of men, women and chil- 
dren, and grains, fruit and vegetables should 
constitute the bulk of food eaten. 

But many of the most nutritious foods are 
difficult of digestion and it is of no use to 
advise brain workers to eat largely of grains 
and vegetables where the digestion is too 
weak to assimilate them properly. 

It is always best to get the best results from 
our food, that some simple and harmless diges- 
tive should be taken after meals to assjst the 
relaxed digestive organs, and several y* ars’ 
experience have proven Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets to be a very safe, p)-asant and effective 
digestive and a remedy which may be taken 
daily with the best results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can hardly be 
called a patent medicine, as they do not act on 
the bowels nor any particular organ but only 
on the food eaten. They supply what weak 
stomachs lack, pepsin diastase, and by stimu- 
lating the gastric glands increase the natural 
secretion of hydrochloric acid. 

People who make a daily practice ot taking 
one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal are sure to have perfect digustion 
which means perfect heal h. 

There is no danger of forming an injurious 
habit as the tablets contain absolutely nothing 
but natural digestives; cocaine, morphine and 
simi ar drugs have no place in a stomach med- 
icine and Siuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are cer- 
tainly the best known and most popular of all 
stomach remedies. 

Ask your drugg‘st for a fifty cent package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets and after a week’s 
use note the improvement in health, appetite, 

and nervous energy. 





a 
Read 
Them 
to Your 


Little Ones 


Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E. CHASE 


Small qto. Illustrated. 


A dainty collection of stories of the “ home life”’ 


Price, Boards, 50 cents ; 


Cloth, 75 cents. 


of animals, birds, insects, etc., 


expressly compiled for inculcating in children a sense of humanity towards, and 


loving care for the helpless creatures dependent upon their benevolence. 


Every 


teacher will be charmed with its usefulness, for it is just the book that children will 


“ take to.” 


Children of the World: 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrourds 


Fully Illus. 254 Pages. 


Small qto. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A series of charming descriptions of children living in all parts of the globe: 
English, German, French, Turk, Hindoo and Indian, Chinese, Japanese and Malay, 


and other children of many strange lands. 


Stories About Birds of Land and Water 


By M. 


and E. KIRBY 


Authors of “Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 


Fully Illus. 


Small qto. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Interesting talks on the birds of all countries, describing their habits and haunts, 
with such other necessary information as every boy and girl is interested in, 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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MAY BOOKS. 


A Year Wits THE Birps. 

A YEAR AMONG THE TREES. 

By Wilson Flagg. 

The Rocky Mountain World says : — 

There are books, and books. Some 
have a life as brief as that of the btt- 
terfly ; others are to endure as long as 
language shall last, literature flourish, 
and intellect crown the noblest work 
of that creative force some call God, 
others Nature, and some of late years 
locate in Thought and Will Power. 

The two volumes above named be- 
long to the last class named. They 
are not new books, fresh from the 
press, but re-issues of volumes that 
have delighted the votaries of Nature 
since they were first issued some 
twenty years ago. Their author is one 
of those who, living close to Nature, 
finding more than ‘‘ sermons in stones 
and books in running brooks,” has been 
warned by her interpreter of the feath- 
ered denizens of the air and of the 
secrets hidden in the trees of forest, 
field and garden. 

The true interpreter of Nature is ever 
a poet and Wilson Flagg shows it in 
every chapter and on every page of 
these delightful volumes, wherein the 
music of the birds and the melodies of 
the wood are presented in language 





whose very simplicity creates about 
them an atmosphere of sublimity. Es- 
pecially in the ‘* Year With the Birds ” 
is this noticeable, in the essays on the 
months in their relation to the feathered 
songsters. They breathe a spirit of 
love for the beautiful in animate Nature 
and a deep devotion that will place the 
book for all time in the classic list. 

In the ** Year Among the Trees” the 
same sentiment prevails, but does not 
come so clearly into evidence. Neces- 
sarily many of the pages are devoted 
to particular description of species ; but 
other pages treat of the value and 
beauty of trees and forests, of their 
climatic influences as purifiers of the 
atmosphere, of their relations to water, 
to electricity, to temperature, to the 
soil, to shade and salubrity, to birds 
and insects, to ornament, and to 
poetry and fable. 

Such books as these merit being 
classed as educational and are far more 
worthy of being used as text-books 
for the young than many now in use in 
schools. The publishers have done a 
good work in giving the public these 
and other books at moderate eost. 
Their catalog can be had for the ask- 
ing by addressing Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., at any of their offices, 


New York, Chicago, Boston or San 
Francisco. 





A Charming Third Reader 


The Child of Urbino 


The Story of Raphael 





By LOUISE de la RAME 


Edited for use in schools as a Third Reader 


By S. D. JENKINS 


CLOTH. PRICE, 30 CENTS 


Office of Superintendent 


WEstT BkOOKFIELD, MAss., 
March 26, 1901. 


I have read the “Child of Urbino” with 
much interest and pleasure. It is the most 
fascinating juvenile book I have read for a 
long time. Its tone is so pure and its style so 
attractive that I predict an enthusiastic com- 
mendation for it wherever it is read. I shall 
certainly see that our schools are supplied 
with this book in the near future. 


EDWARD DIXON. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
63 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 





AIDS FOR USE IN THE OBSERVANCE 


MEMORIAL DAY 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 18 x a4 INCHES, 





5 Cents Each. 


U, S. Flag. Badge of G. A. R. 
Portrait of Grant. 


cents. Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. 


Large spread Eagle, with national emblems, very handsome, 24x 36. 


Price, 20 cts. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters, 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. 


Io cts. 


FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


/ (Order by number.) 
(Third Grade.) 


No. 31 Story of Lincoln. 


SILVERY CHINES OF PATRIOTISM 
A programme consisting of Songs set to music and Recitations, brimful, 
running over with Patriotism and prepared especially for Memorial Day 


: For convenience they are ar- 
ranged in sets of 8 copies each. With these you will not only have an 
exercise to be proud of, but one that will be appreciated by all. 


Sample sent upon receipt of 15 cents. 
$1.00 per Set of 8 Copies. Sent Postage Prepaid. 


exercises and other patriotic oecasions. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Portrait of Lincoln. 


U. S. Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the head-piece of 
Roll of Honor if desired. On paper 18 x 24 inches. 
The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 


(Fourth Grade.) 
No.145 Life of Grant. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO d 





Playing Soldiers. 


Price, 10 cents. 


Price 


Portfolios 








—+-—+ THE +-<— 


Great Vacation Country 


Of the East 


IS REACHED BY THE 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


Tllustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Containing valuable maps will be mailed upon receipt of 2c. 
stamp for each book. 


A series of art pictures illustrating New England scenery (size 
of views 4 x 6 inches) will be mailed upon receipt of 6c. each. 


LOW RATES — SHORT LINE — FAST TIME 


Wew England and the Pan-Hmerican 
Exposition at Buffalo 


Address Passenger Dept., B. & M. R. R., Boston, 








BETWEEN 





D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agt. 
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Supplementary Reading [0 CENTS 


Christmas Carol Hiawatha 

Cricket on the Hearth Evangeline 

Gulliver’s Travels The Little Lame Prince 
Robinson Crusoe Story of Bonheur 
Twice Told Tales Story of Landseer 
House of Seven Gables Famous Pictures 








































— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—aAn article in the British Medical Journal 
sounds a note of warning against severe 
athletics. The effect on the heart and lungs, 
the author says, is to permanently injure those 
organs in many cases. Persons that are not 
broad-chested and strong, he says, should re- 
frain from violent sports, at least till they 
have built themselves up by graduated exer. 
cises, and strong persons should be careful 
not to overstrain. 





Black Beauty 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


se Bromfield Street, 
Boston 


’ 809 Market Street, 
San Prancisco 


NEw YORK EHDUCATION 


The Best All-round Educational Magazine in the State. 
Cc. E. FRANKLIN, Editor. 
Price, $1.00 a Year. 


This is a beautifully illustrated school ao zine of sixty-four pages, with handsomely illuminated cover, and con- 
tains each month articles of interest and waiee te jor teachers of all trom the kindergarten to the college. 

While the magazine as originally planned was i especially for New York rs, it covers the general 
educational field in its articles and discussions, and is therefore of value to the teachers of every state and to all who 
are interested in educational work. 

In order to still further increase our subscription list we make the following 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER: 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
— Reduced rates have been announced be- Chicago 
tween the principal New England points and 
Buffalo during the Pan-American Exposition 
and undoubtedly many teachers will take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, one of their routes being 
the shortest line between Boston and Buffalo, 
and passing through a most picturesque coun- 
try, the Deerfield Valley, also through the 
Green Moun‘ains and Northern Vermont, 
Montreal and the St. Lawrence River. This 
company will shortly issue a Pan-American 
folder, illustrated and containing a list of 
rates, time tables and much information con- 
cerning the Exposition. . 





REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 
NEW YORK EDUCATION and Review of Reviews $3 50 $2.50 
NEW YORE EDUCATION sed Borie neste Og 
. and Popular Educa ’ J 
TEMPTING TERMS NEW YORK EDUCATION and The Current History Review 1.2% 1.00 


Those who are planning aa early trip to the 
Pan-American Exposition will be interested 
to learn that the $12 00 excursion tickets from 
New York to Buffalo over the Lackawanna 
Railroad will be on sale every day during 
May. The limit is ten days. 

Another excursion trip is for $13.00, and tick- 
ets will be good for fifteen days, beginning 
June ist. A particularly tempting rate is a 
$9.00 excursion ticket to be sold on Tuesdays 
during May, good for five days, and honored 
only in coaches. 

A beautiful guide to the Exposition, telling 
about its many wonderful features, is being 
sent out in response to requests accompanied 


During the comi mg yee New York Epucation will be brighter and better than ever before and no progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Send ten cents for sample copy. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION COMPANY. 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Some of the Latest and Best Books for Teachers. 


and best way is to study carefully the 
auswers used in previous exam —~—4 
For 38 cents we send you. prepaid, a book contain- 


How i fo Pass a 








Why take a monthly Current Topic when 
you can get ya ORLD’S REVI Ew 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


1, 
origina good paper, good print, h 


by four cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, General grade in in a = scan: .- y— . year w fh 
Passenger Agent, New York City. Write for f O &ny 50 cent paper, 75 c with any dollar edu- 
one. fi Xaminad 7 7), cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 





ne ym Rapatpetions in ~~, pay State iar the 
‘ ‘ ‘© years, from August '98 to August 
Intelligent Business fro m m Aug. "99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 


of one. The euswers and 
Transactions that delight the dens oy wing are also given. 
Child may be found in 


A New Book. 
McGRATH’S 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examination 
forschools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Ad adress, 
World’s Review, Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 





1900-- 1901 


4z-We also send with the book a supplement 
{900 to the nee and answers from Au 
t time, making the book 


TO DATE. Price of book com 
a s e pl oe §& Books for previous years, 25 cts. each. By Exciaserse Merrice Knipp, B. 8. 
y For F - .00 = send . book coutalntn on one 50 Sheets. All 
tions from co with Corne ° different. 
ractica rit metic ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 50 Arithmetic Sheets.“ “ 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 50 Geography Sheets.“ “ 


50 Miscellaneous Sheets. ‘ 
50 Drawing Sheets. “ _ 
sheet, 3% x 5—Oolored, illustra 


Size of 
with full directions for using each set, CT. 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 26 cents per set of 560 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 
you no trouble. 





For Primary Grades How to Teach Drawing. 


This book tells the teacher how to pooseed Some 
dor oe to — - te have hes ng 
There is a combination of useful information, a oe a Soak Se yA RB. . -. p= ty + to \reaul pile be 
geographical and historical facts, intelligent 


business transactions, that makes it a book of 





the age; one that teachers will heartily wel- 


come, supplying as it does a long felt want. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Educational Publishing Co. 


378 Wabash Ave, 
New York 


, Chicago 
Boston 





San Francisco 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be 
the > 7 and pupils from directions iy 7 44 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
5 book is substantially bound and contains 180 
and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 


paid 


or to Ly shook. w 
tom ofeach 


35 eents. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo, N.Y. 








Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

One From [iany. 


Pt An ork Series are just what teachers want. 
phnig hyn The series are just 
Fay eh Ft splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Pai. O. A. OCoLLine 
Stuart, Iowa. 





| 
| 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


IQO1 





IT WILL COST YOU A TWO CENT STAMP. 
AND WE WILL SEND YOU 100 CERTIFICATES FREE 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any con-| 

— kr tract to order a library, unless you succeed in disposing of 
the certificates. Less than 1 per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library 
by our method are unsuccessful. and return the certificates to us. 





You are at liberty to substitute any Book in our Catalogue, equivalent 
in price, for those listed in the Library. 


If you do not succeed in getting sufficient money to purchase a complete 
library, you may select books enough at list prices, less 10 per cent, to cover the 
amount raised. Libraries delivered to you free of expense. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


25,000 


OF OUR 


Thirty Volume Libraries 


Fre now in Use in the Schools of the United States 
Is there One in Dour School? 








NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


for Little Ones 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 

Adventures of a Brownie 

| Through the Looking Glass 

Alice in Wonderland 

Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Ranta 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 
Story of Ulysses . ° 
Water Babies for Youngest edidees ° 
In Mythland 

ZEsop’s Fables. Vol I. 

ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. II 


SEND TO US NOW Some of Our Friends 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers . 
Friends ofthe Field . 

Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
In Birdland. Vol. I. . 

In Birdland. Vol. II. . 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
Legends of the Spring Time 

Aunt Martha’s Corner a ae 

Plant Babies 

Buds, Stems and Roots 

Ethics, or Stories for Home and School 
Health Chats With Young ager 
Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. 

Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. 

Colonial Children ° 

Stories of the United States 

Stories of Great Inventors . 

Stories of Great Men 

Stories of Pioneers . 

Some of Our Authors . 

Paul Dombey . . 

Little Nel 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Dog of Flanders . 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Our Flower Friends 

Black Beauty " 

Story of Hiawatha. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


$ 


40 Volume Library 


+30 


+30 
+30 
+40 
+30 
+ «40 


809 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








Box No. 


Al A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi- 





Box No. 


BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


We Make Water Colors in Great Variety. 


11 East 16th Street. 





moist colors, six Standards, cool Gray and warm Gray, 
one brush. . ° . ° ° 


A decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist 
colors, six Standards and two rn one brush, ”- 
box 


A large enameled box containing ten pans semi-moist, 
six Standards, Black, on two ss wad one brush, 
perbox . ° . 


Same box as above, containing five pans semi-moist, Red, 
two Yellows, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box 


Enameled box containing four pans semi-moist, Red, Yel- 
low, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box 


Same as above, Red, two Yellows and Blue, per box 


A decorated box containing eight dry cakes, six Stand- 
ards and two Grays, one brush, per box . ° 


A decorated box containing four large cakes of dry colors, 
Red, Yellow, Blue and Gray, one brush, per box 


25 


35 


.50 


.30 


«20 


+20 


+25 


+20 





8 Same as above. Red, two Yellows and Blue, two 


brushes, per box 


9 Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six respon oe 


two Grays and Black, per set 


10 Photograph Colors. A box of eight tai the six 


Standards with a Chinese White and a Brown, with 
one brush. These colors are expressly prepared for 
coloring photographs, half tone prints, maps, etc. 


Bradley’s School Colors, moist in Tubes. The most econom- 


ical form for school use. These colors are so pre- 
pared that they remain moist out of the tube. The 
set comprises the following colors: 

Carmine, Crimson Lake, Vermilion, Gamboge, Chinese Yel- 
low, Hooker’s Green, No. I. Hooker's Green, No. II, Ultra- 
marine, Prussian Blue, Sepia, Warm Sepia, Burnt ‘Sienna, 
Payne’s Gra’ Sag b p= Chinese White and the six Stand- 
4 Ss, —_ arm, 1 and Neutral a Black and White. 

ertube ,. 


Little Artist’s Canglite Outét, oinupedne a Mixing Palette 


with its seven compartments filled with semi-moist 
colors and a brush, the whole enclosed in a strong 
cardboard case, each 


-Postage, 3 cents, , 


Send for Complete Circular of Color Material 





Address 


Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 


PHILADELPHIA : 
1333 Arch Street. 


ATLANTA: 
515 Grand Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
122 McAllister Street. 


Here is a Condensed Price List 


+20 


.90 


25 














Pig 











